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AN ITALIAN VERSION OF CERVANTES’ GITANILLA 
(FROM PLAGIARISM TO TRANSLATION) 


ANUSCRIPT Conventi Soppressi B10 (1656) of the Florentine 
Biblioteca Nazionale forms a part of the collection of the 
Biblioteche Monastiche Rilasciate alla Magliabechiana. It is a mas- 
sive codex of more than four hundred and fifty pages composed of 
long and short miscellaneous pieces in prose and poetry. Originally 
it belonged to the Convent of the Santissima Annunziata in Flor- 
ence. From a note at the end of the preface to the Poeste Liriche del 
Cavaliere Don Fulvio Testi we are informed that ‘“‘questa copia in 
scritto fu fatta l’anno 1641 in villa da M.r. Fer. Manc.° ser. ta,” 
that is, by Ferdinando Mancini de’ Servi, then preacher in the 
Servite Order. That Father Mancini is the copyist of the remainder 
of the volume is made clear by the fact that the handwriting is 
identical with that of the Testi section. A little beyond mid-point 
in the manuscript, specifically on pages 229-302, is to be found a 
story bearing the title: Si narra un avvenimento meraviglioso d’una 
bella zinganetta. Though no mention is made of its author it can 
readily be identified as an Italian version of Cervantes’ La Gitanilla. 
On reading the introduction amplified by material drawn from 
Ovid, Juvenal, and Polydore Vergil on the origin of the gypsies and 
on their mendicancy, and on noticing the arbitrary changes in the 
names of the protagonists—Preciosa becomes Gratiosa; Andrés 
Caballero, il Cavalier Ardito; Juana Carducha, Margarita di Aiala; 
Alonso Suarez, Alonso Hurtado, while the gitana vieja acquires the 
sobriquet of Gattina—my first impression was that it might be an 
adaptation, but a more careful examination soon revealed that it is 
385 
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a patent piece of plagiarism consisting of a virtually word-for-word 
reproduction of the Spanish original with only slight alterations 


appearing here and there. One quotation will suffice to show how 


closely it adheres to the Spanish text: 


Sapete bambolina mia dar la 
buona ventura? Io la so dare di 
tre o quattro maniere, rispose Gra- 
tiosa. Affé, disse D. Chiara, per 
vita del Luogotenente mio signore 
che voglio che me la dij, bambolina 
d’oro, bambolina d’argento, bam- 
bolina di perle, bambolina di car- 
bonchi, e bambolina del cielo che é 
il pid che posso dire. 


Datele, datele la mano alla bam- 
bolina e con che da fare la croce, 
disse Gattina la vecchia, e vedrete 
che cosa ella dird: perché sa pid che 
un dottore di medicina. 


Allora la signora Luogotenente 
pose la mano nella saccoccia ma 
non si trovd havere danaro alcuno. 
Domandd un quattrino alle sue 
cameriere ma nessuna ne haveva, 
ne tan poco la signora sua vicina. 
La qual cosa vedendo Gratiosa 
disse : tutte le croci in quanto croci 
son buone, ma quelle d’argento e 
d’oro sono migliori. Et il far la 
croce sopra la palma della mano 
con moneta di rame, sappia vostra 
signoria che diminuisce la buona 
ventura, almeno la mia (ms. 242- 
243). 


{Sabes decir la buena ventura 
nifia? 

—De tres o cuatro maneras— 
respondié Preciosa.—jY eso mids? 
—dijo dofia Clara. Por vida del 
tiniente mi sefior, que me la has de 
decir, nifia de oro y nifia de plata, 
y nifia de perlas, y nifia de car- 
buncos, y nifia del cielo, ques es lo 
mas que puedo decir. 


—Denle, denle la palma de la 
mano a la nifia, y con que haga la 
cruz—dijo la vieja—y verdn qué de 
cosas les dice ; que sabe mds que un 
doctor de melecina. 


Eché mano a la faltriquera la 
sefiora tinienta, y hall6 que no 
tenia blanca. Pidiéd un cuarto a 
sus criadas, y ninguna la tuvo, ni 
la sefiora vecina tampoco. Lo cual 
visto por Preciosa dijo: 

—Todas las cruces, en cuanto 
cruces son buenas; pero las de plata 
o de oro son mejores; y el sefialar 
la cruz en la palma de la mano con 
moneda de cobre sepan vuestras 
mercedes que menoscaba la buena 
ventura, a lo menos la mia.' 


While the passage just quoted indicates that the purloiner of La 


Gitanilla was reasonably well acquainted with the Spanish language, 
there is abundant evidence in his version to show that he must have 
worked carelessly and in some haste and that he consequently did 


1 Page references to the Spanish text of La Gitanilla come, in all cases, from 
the Obras completas (Madrid: Aguilar, 1949). For this quotation, see p. 779. 
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not always make an earnest effort to cope with the linguistic 
difficulties which he encountered now and then. This led him to 
make a number of erroneous translations as can be seen from the 
following partial list of examples: 


Original Plagiarized Version 
curtir (774) morbidezza (230) 
barato [winnings | (778) buona mano (242) 
coheche (781) faccia grazie e favori (246) 
ahinco (782) affetto (250) 
atropellando (782) aspettando (250) 
colegial (782) collegio (252) 
provecho (785) comando (254) 
ensalmo (788) astutia (262) 
prenda (789) preda (263) 
renuevos (798) germi (284) 


Rapaza appears several times as rapace undoubtedly because of 
its resemblance to Italian rapace, rapacious, while another deceptive 
cognate, guardar, in the phrase para conservarlo y guardarlo (782) 
is given as guardare (249), and still another, rotos, rotas (784) 
becomes rotti, rotte (253). But it is certain idiomatic phrases rather 
than individual words that particularly nonplussed our plagiarizer. 
Some of these he attempted to solve arbitrarily by giving them 
curious and occasionally ludicrous twists. Thus coger la garrama 
(781) is translated into procacciar limosina (248), romancero general 
(778) into tutti ¢ versi del mondo (239), de sobre parto (786) into di 
improvviso (260), tormento de toca into tormento che tocca (261), no 
me arriendo la ganancia (786) into non mi avanzé cosa alcuna (259), 
piedamigo (800) into sciolto da ogni legame (296), dos pares de casas 
(799) into quattro case (288), en fiado [on bail ], into liberi in luogo 
sicuro (300). At other times he conveniently avoids the difficulties 
that present themselves by omitting them altogether as in the case of 
tono correntio (776) hucha (779), pico [tongue ] (790), garrote (789). 

Since the Spanish language was still enjoying a considerable 
prestige in Italy, there were naturally numerous hispanisms in 
circulation.2? Hence, in his use of such words as agravio (295), 

* Cf. in this connection the statement by Farinelli in Jtalia e Spagna, Vol. II 
(Torino, 1929), p. 132: “Si riconosceva anche da noi il prestigio della lingua 
ispanica, estesa ai domini delle terre del vecchio e del nuovo mondo. Ed era 
apprezzatissima nei crocchi galanti, studiata e usata dai pid colti. Come gli 


abiti, la lingua imponeva la sua moda: e lo spagnolizzare fu tosto vezzo generale 
nelle provincie italiane sommesse agli Ispani.”’ 
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calle (279), cattivo [from cautivo ] (276), Corte (233), licentiado (302), 
ninna (272), pillota (272), residenze (246), our plagiarist was merely 
being swayed by current fashion. He must, in addition, also have 
been aware that their appearance in his text conferred an extra 
touch of local color on his narrative. 

What little independence is displayed in the Italian version 
usually takes the form of textual interpolations consisting of brief 
parenthetical remarks like Caco, [ladro famosissimo, figlio di Vul- 
cano | (230), rubbata, [como a suo luogo diremo } (231), an occasional 
proverb like [chi tt da un osso non ti vuol veder morto | (241), [a cader 
va chi troppo in alto sale | (247), [con giudice irato non si pud vivere e 
impattare | (291), and the injection of additional adjectival and ad- 
verbial modifiers such as giovine gagliardo [e membruto] (248), 
discrezione e [gentil] bellezza di Gratiosa (248), [gentilmente] acco- 
standosele (239), and other similar irrelevancies, of which there are a 
large number. However, there are two instances in which am- 
plifications do have a strong effect. Our plagiarist reveals his con- 
temptuous attitude towards the gypsies by referring to them in the 
introduction as being [sommersi nell’abito di tutti i vizt] (229). 
Later on, in the long description of gypsy life and customs, phrases 
like las referidas cerimonias (789), de tan alegre vida (790), sin 
entremeterse nada en sus costumbres (791) reappear tagged with 
derogatory epithets such as [vane e superstiziose | ceremonie (264), 
alegra [ma barbara] vita (266), [peccanti] costumi (269). Small 
though the changes are they tend to alter the objective and sym- 
pathetic account given by Cervantes. In like manner, the idealized 
portrait of la Gitanilla suffers grievously when she utters this 
intercalated aside at the point where the poet-page hands her a 
second papel with an escudo inclosed in it. 


CE cotesto giovanetto, disse Gratiosa, esce della battuta, perché mentre 
egli si tiene dubbioso possessore s’accusa non haver fermo possesso; e cid 
é un certo ramo di pazzia, nel quale quasi tutti ci cadono; tuttavia 
discorreva come savio, et nulla di meno come pazzo si crede haver il 
pesce nella rete; anzi si pensava haver la Pasqua in domenica. O come 
sono facili al credere questa sorte di Giovani e nel pid restano in asso] 
(256). 


While not an autograph as has already been implied, it is 
nevertheless certain that L’Avvenimento meraviglioso d’una bella 
zinganetta represents the initial rendering of the Italianized story 
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which had somehow come into Father Mancini’s possession. In- 
dication that it was still not completely ready for circulation or, 
at any rate, for printing is borne out by the fact that the poems in 
the narrative are set down in Spanish on the left side of the manu- 
script page while the right hand side is left blank except for the 
phrases dutifully transcribed by the Servite priest: in toscano, vuol 
dire in toscano, in toscano vuol dire, which betray an unfulfilled 
intention to turn them into Italian. 

Not long after having committed his literary theft our plagiarist 
must have decided that it would be better to have it pass for what 
it essentially was, a translation. As such in revised form and 
with the new title of La Cingaretta, he inserted it as the eighth 
piece of the Novelliere Castigliano di Michiel di Cervantes, published 
in Venice by Barezzi in 1626.5 At the same time, the title-page of 
the volume solves the riddle of the anonymity of the manuscript 
piece—its author is revealed as Guglielmo Alessandro de’ Novilieri, 
Clavelli, also the translator of the remainder of Cervantes’ tales. 
It is the first Italian version of the Novelas Ejemplares to appear in 
print. This edition happens to have been briefly examined in an 
article by G. Hainsworth, “Les Nouvelles Exemplaires de Cervantes 
en Italie,” Bulletin Hispanique, XXXI (1929), 143-147, who, 
however, knew nothing about the existence of the manuscript that 
we have just discussed. In the opening remark Mr. Hainsworth 
tells us that “D’aprés les faits que nous allons citer, il semblerait 
que le traducteur italien a eu entre ses mains un exemplaire de la 
traduction francaise publiée par F. de Rosset e V. d’Audiguier en 
1614-15,’ and as proof convincingly points out that de’ Novilieri, 
Clavelli plagiarized from the French translation the summaries 
of the short stories and part of the preface. In partial explanation 
of how this came about he goes on to say: “Il ne s’agit pas lA d’une 
resemblance fortuite. I] n’y a d’ailleurs rien d’étonnant 4 ce que 
auteur italien mette ainsi 4 profit la version de Rosset et d’Audi- 

* A second edition was published by Barezzi in 1629, while a third edition (in 
two volumes) has been printed by Pagnoni (Milano-Napoli, 1875), in which all 


readings are left intact except those of the Licenciado Vidriera where use is made 
of the Viardot rendering. 

*TL.e., Les Nouvelles Exemplaires de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, published 
in Paris. The dates of the other editions are 1618, 1620 and 1625. See also 
chapter IV, “La Traduction des Novelas Exemplares et sa Fortune,” in G. Hains- 
worth, Les ““Novelas Exemplares’’ de Cervantes en France au XVII* Siécle (Paris 
1933), pp. 58-75. 
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guier, puisqu’il venait précisément de traduire des ouvrages francais. 
Dans sa préface aux Nouvelles, il parle des ‘tradottioni che gli ultimi 
due anni io feci d’una parte dell’Historia del Mattei.’”* He then 
continues: “Nous pouvons done conclure en toute confiance qu’il 
a connu la traduction frangaise.” This remark on de’ Novilieri’s 
knowledge of French is rather gratuitous, for had Mr. Hainsworth 
taken a glance at the opening pages of the edition he would have 
found two laudatory sonnets, one by Guglielmo Sohier Fiamingo and 
one by Paolo Emilio Cadamosto, whose contents make it clear that 
the translator was a Frenchman, un Gallo. Here are the sonnets 
which he neglected to read. 


Sohier 


De la cetra d’Apollo il sacro canto 
M’era aviso d’udir, quando leggei, 

Gli scritti del Cervantes, che credei 
Ad ogni humano stil toglier il vanto. 

Ma tu, dotto Alessandro, vincer quanto 
Lo fai se stesso? onde saper vorrei 
Perché |’Ispano, tu, che Gallo sei, 

Di favella Italiana adorni tanto. 

O bonta rara! onde il tuo nome viene, 
Dal choro Aonio tratto dall’Oblio, 

E celebrato a l’acque d’Ippocrene. 

Spirto gentil, fra quelle piaggie amene, 
Va, godi le bell’alme, ove aspir’io 
Per goder teco un di d’un tanto bene. 


‘In the footnote to this statement Mr. Hainsworth adds: “Il est question 
peut-étre de l’ouvrage suivant: Historia di Francia divisa in sette libri di Pietro 
Mattei . . . tradotta . . . dal Sig. Conte Alessandro Senesio . . . Parte prima, 
Brescia, 1623, Parte seconda, Venetia, 1623.” Though Senesio cannot be 
identified with de’ Novilieri, Clavelli perhaps the writer implies that the work 
was revised by him. This might be the case as can be seen from the title of a 
supplementary volume of the history by Mattei: Aggionta alla Storia di Francia 
. . » Tradotta nuovamente dalla lingua francese in italiana, e ricorretia dal Sig. 
Guglielmo de’ Novilieri, Clavelli, francese (Venezia, Fontana, 1624), a copy of 
which is in the University of Padua Library. The catalog of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale registers another translation by de’ Novilieri, Clavelli—Pietro Mattei, 
Historia della Guerra tra le due case di Francia e di Spagna . . . sin’alla pace di 
Vervins, e morte di Philippo II, re di Spagna, nell’anno 1598. Con la geneologia 
della real casa Borbona . . . (Venetia, 1625). 
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Cadamosto 

Se uscir d’Iberia, e dispartirsi, solo 
Perch’é cinta dal Mar, chiusa da i Monti 
Quando entri in acqua |’un, l’altro sormonti, 
Col nuoto il pesce pud, |’augel col volo. 

Ond’é, che, tolto da |’Hesperio suolo 
Scorra, il CERVO, d’Enotria i poggi conti? 
Come |’onde vared, con quai si pronti 
Vanni a |’aria si dié, s’espose al Polo? 

Gran stupor, questo é ben; ma vié maggiore 
Stupor é, che in stil vago, e’n detti accorti, 
Fatto a un punto a tre Regni eterno honore, 

Con NOVELLE ALT, al chiaro arder consorti 
Oltre Pirene, e |’Alpe, 0’! salso humore, 
Fido, SPAGNA in ITALIA un Gallo porti. 


It is evident in these tawdry verses that both eulogizers looked 
upon the Frenchman’s undertaking as a tour de force which had 
the effect of arousing in them a considerable amount of admiration. 
Alessandro de’ Novilieri, Clavelli, incidentally, is a Tuscanization 
of Guillaume-Alexandre de Noviliers, Clavel, as we have been 
enabled to learn from another work he authored, the Nomenclatura 
italiana, francese e spagnuola, printed in Venice by Barezzi in 1629. 

With regard to de Noviliers’ use of the French rendering of the 
Novelas . . ., Mr. Hainsworth concludes: “Cependant, il ne semble 
pas qu’il s’y soit fié pour ]’explication du texte espagnol car sa 
traduction a l’air d’étre plus concréte que l’autre,” a cautiously 
vague statement which contains the implication that borrowings 
from the Rosset-d’Audiguier version are extremely rare. On the 
contrary, it would not be difficult to draw up an impressive list of 
them. As for La Cingaretta, which is the only piece that interests 
us here, our manuscript variants make it easier to detect them than 
is the case with reference to the other stories. A few illustrations 
taken from the early pages of this novela will convey some idea as 
to how the French translation was utilized. 


Original todas sus gitanertas (774) 
Ms. tutte le maniere zingaresche (230) 
1629 ed.* tutti i giochi di mano (401) 


* All my page references to the Novelliere Castigliano come from the edition 
most accessible to me, the 1629 edition, which is identical with the 1626 text in 
wording, format and pagination. 








Ms. 
1629 ed. 


Rosset 


Original 
Ms. 
1629 ed. 
Rosset 
Original 
Ms. 
1629 ed. 
Rosset 
Original 
Ms. 
1629 ed. 
Rosset 
Original 
Ms. 
1629 ed. 
Rosset 
Original 
Ms. 
1629 ed. 
Rosset 
Original 
Ms. 
1629 ed. 
Rosset 
Original 
Ms. 
1629 ed. 
Rosset 
Original 
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tous les tours de passe passe (2) 

Salid Preciosa rica de villancicos, de coplas, seguidillas y zara- 
bandas y otros versos (775) 

Riusct Gratiosa ricca di virti e gratiosa in cantare molte sorti di 
versi specialmente canzoni in lingua rustica (231) 

Diventd Preziosa ricca di villanelle, di stanze, madrigaletti, 
sarabande e d’altre sorti di versi (420) 

Et Preziosa en sortit riche de villanelles et stances, de quatrains, 
sarabandes et d’ autres sortes de vers (3) 

mds rica y mds alegre que una Pascua de flores (779) 

pix ricca e pit allegra che se ella toccasse il cielo con le dita (241) 
pix ricca e pit allegra ch’una fiorita primavera (416) 

plus riche et plus joyeuse qu’un printemps couvert de fleurs (16) 
porque su taimada abuela (775) 

per il che la sua accorta avola (230) 

La sua avola scalira e accorta (402) 

C’est ayeule qui étoit fine et rusée (3) 

despabilan el ingenio (779) 

assottigliano l’ingegno (241) 

st smoccolano e assottigliano l’ingegno (415) 

il subtilissent et mouchent leur entendement (15) 

tu sabes mds que un sabio (778) 

tu sai pik che un savio (238) 

tu sai pit che non sa un filosofo (412) 

Tu es plus scavante qu’un philosophe (13) 

estropeada de entendimiento (779) 

scema d’intelletto (241) 

scema di cervello (415) 

estropié de cervelle (15) 

después de haberme hecho mucha fuerza (781) 

dopo essermi sforzato (248) 

dopo aver fatta ogni resistenza possibile (429) 

apres avoir faict beaucoup de résistence (23) 

calificados (781) 

qualificati (248) 

honorati (424) 

honorables (23) 

ni los soles ni los aires (775) 


7 Rosset is the translator of La Belle Egyptienne. In addition, he is responsible 
for L’Amant Liberal, De la Force du Sang, Le Jaloux d’Estremadure, Rinconet et 
Cortadille and Le Docteur Vidriera, while d’Audiguier is responsible for L’ Espa- 
gnolle Angloise, Les Deux Pucelles, La Cornelie, L’Illustre Fregonne ou Servante, 
Le Trompeur Mariage, Le Colloque de Scipion et de Bergance. My page references 
are taken from the Paris, 1620 edition. 
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Ms. né il sole né l’aere (230) 

1629 ed. né il sole né i climi (401) 

Rosset Le soleil et les climats (2) 

Original Satands tienes en tu pecho (783) 

Ms. Tu hai Satanasso in petto (252) 

1629 ed. Tu hai il demonio in corpo (429) 
Rosset Tu as le diable dans le corps (29) 


Both Rosset and d’Audiguier had acquired a considerable 
reputation during their lifetime as authors and translators of 
Italian, Latin and Spanish works. Of the two, while less pre- 
tentious, Rosset is a more faithful translator.* Though de Noviliers 
obviously respected their translating ability, he is to be commended 
for having refused to be slavishly indebted to them. Indeed, on the 
whole, what he drew from Les Nouvelles . . . was done with a good 
deal of discernment and apparently with a dual aim in mind: 
namely, to give his own translation a greater degree of literal 
exactness and, at the same time, a finer stylistic polish. Never- 
theless, a few imperfections that might have been avoided creep 
into La Cingaretta because some of the borrowings were made from 
the French text without being checked against the readings of the 
Spanish original. This has resulted in occasional mistranslations of 
what had already been correctly translated in the plagiarized 
version of La Gitanilla. Two examples will suffice: 


Original Pero cuando la oyeron cantar por ser la danza cantada (775) 
Ms. pot la udirono cantare per essere cantato il ballo (231) 

1629 ed. ma quando poi l’udirono cantare, dopo finito il ballo (403) 
Rosset mais quand on l’ouyt chanter aprés la fin de la dance (4) 
Original Todas las cosas que me oye son nonada y son de burla (783) 
Ms. Tutte le cose che mi odi dire sono niente e sono da burla (252) 
1629 ed. Tutte le cose che mi dici sono da niente e bagatelle (429) 
Rosset tout ce que tu entends que je dis son des bagatelles (29) 


As a matter of fact, the utilization of the Rosset version repre- 
sents the third and final phase of the Franco-Italian’s revision of La 
Gitanilla. That there was a second phase based directly upon the 
use of the Spanish text, which must have been produced at the time 
he had made up his mind to translate the remainder of the Novelas 
Ejemplares, will be made clear by the citation of but one of many 
passages which reveal no perceptible borrowing from Rosset. 


* See Hainsworth, op. cit. pp. 44-57. 
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Original 

antes con ser aguda, era tan honesta, que en su presencia no osaba alguna 
gitana, vieja ni moza, cantar cantares lascivos ni decir palabras no buenas. 
Y, finalmente, la abuela conocié el tesoro que en la nieta tenfa, y asf, 
determiné6 el Aguila vieja sacar a volar su aguilucho y ensefiarle a vivir 
por sus ufias (775). 


Ms. 

Anche oltre a modo era tanto accorta quanto onesta: e tale che in sua 
presenza niuna zingana vecchia né giovane osava cantare canzoni lascive 
né dir parole meno che civili et honeste. Finalmente |’Avola sua cono- 
sceva molto bene il tesoro che nella Nipote haveva. Cosi fa |’Aquila 
vecchia che delibera di cavar dal nido il suo pulcino, con insegnarli non 
solo a volare ma anco a moversi con i suoi artigli (230). 


Rosset 

Au contraire parmy ses discours & ses responses promptes & subtiles, 
sa modestie estoit si grande, qu’il n’y avoit Egyptienne vieille ou ieune, 
qui en sa presence osast chanter des chansons lascives, ny proferer aucune 
salle parole. En fin l’ayeule qui ne manquoit point d’esprit ny de 
iugement, ayant recognu ce thresor precieux, fit comme le vieil Aigle qui 
apprend & voler 4 son Aiglon, & 4 vivre entre ses griffes & ses serres (2-3). 


1629 ed. 

Anzi quanto d’ingegno acuto & accorto, tanto era honesta, e tale che in 
presenza sua niuna Cingara vecchia o giovine ch’ella si fosse, cantar 
canzoni lascive osava, né dir parole brutte e dishoneste. E finalmente 
conosceva molto bene |’Avola sua il tesoro, ch’ella haveva nella Nipote. 
Perloché, si come fa |’ Aquila vecchia ella deliberd di cavare dal nido il suo 
aquilotto, per insegnargli a volare & a procacciarsi il vitto co’ suoi 
artigli (416). 


Once the repentent plagiarist had decided to translate the 
entire novela-collection he evidently felt bound to make his version 
conform to the stricter textual rendering that he had given or was 
going to give to the other stories. This called for the restoration 
of the names of the protagonists to their original appellatives, the 
elimination of all the major intercalations and a number of minor 
ones and the filling in of omissions including the romance, Arbol 
preciosisimo, which for unknown reasons had previously been left 
out. The verse, incidentally, is left in Spanish as in the manuscript 
version because as the translator declares in his preface ‘‘non haverei 
potuto transportarli senza guastarli a causa della proprieta 
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dell’idioma che non s’incontra bene con questo, e cosi mi é paruto 
meglio lasciargli tutti come stanno che da tradurne una parte, e 
Valtra no, il che sarebbe stata troppa disparitezza.’’® Curiously 
enough, he allows himself one concession in that he keeps the 
transposition in the manuscript of the two final paragraphs. In 
addition, throughout the story small but wholesale changes are 
made: imperfect renderings are everywhere made more precise, a 
number of everyday words are replaced by more refined equivalents, 
syntax is frequently modified in order to insure smoother expression 
and an enhanced stylistic elegance. De Noviliers undoubtedly 
labored hard on it and on the other novelas, and even though he 
magnifies the importance of his undertaking he had a right to feel 
satisfied with the results achieved as he himself notes in the closing 
words of his preface: “E se tu sei intelligente della lingua spagnuola, 
e la confronterai con questa [i.e., his translation ] 4 te sara il giudi- 
care, tenendo giusta la bilancia, se la tradottione, che ti presento, 
vaglia l’originale.”’ 

Unfortunately, before allowing the translation to be committed 
to the press the censor saw fit to tamper with the text. This de 
Noviliers glibly glosses over by commenting in his preface: “La 
censura de’ libri che s’>hanno da stampare, ci ha troncato qualche 
cosa, perd il senso non é restato né tronco né monco.” However, 
compared with Rinconete y Cortadillo and several of the other stories 
La Cingaretta suffers very little outside change, this being restricted 
almost exclusively to a few details in the account which Don 
Sancho gives of his flight from Madrid in order to avoid arrest as an 
accomplice to the murder of his friend’s rival. Here the phrase in 
the manuscript “‘andammo al convento di S. Girolamo” (279) is 
altered to “ci ricovrammo nel luogo pid vicino” (468). One 
sentence: “Finalmente col parere del conte mio parente e de’ 
Religiosi, quindici giorni doppo che fussimo stati nel convento 
nascosti, il mio compagno in habito di frate con un altro frate se 
n’ando alla volta di Aragona” (230) becomes “Infine di parere del 
conte mio parente e de’sopradetti uomini dopo quindici giorni 
che stemmo ascosi, il mio compagno vestitosi di contadino se n’andd 
alla volta di Aragona” (469), and a part of another sentence which 


*Donato Fontana, the second translator of the Novelas Ejemplares into 
Italian (Milano, Vallo & Besozzo, 1627) intentionally makes capital out of this 
stumbling block for the average Italian reader by stressing in his preface that 
he has translated the pieces of poetry in the short stories into Italian. 
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almost immediately follows: “et in habito di frate giovine a’ piedi 
uscij di Madrid con un religioso che mi lascid in Talavera’’ (23) 
is modified to ‘et travestito a piedi usci di Madrid con uno che mi 
lascid in Talavera” (469). Compared with the rigid Venetian 
censorship it is plain that its Spanish counterpart was extremely 
indulgent. 

I have already mentioned the translation of Pierre Matthieu’s 
Histoire de France which the preface of the Novelliere Castigliano 
informs us was done two years earlier. In the same preface de 
Noviliers goes on to say to his Lettore that at that time “ti promisi 
che se il basso volo della mia penna potesse arrivare a darti sodis- 
fattione, sarei per servirti ancora con altra cosa che io pensassi 
essere di tuo gusto,’’ namely, the translation of the Novelas Ejem- 
plares. We may therefore assume that the latter task absorbed a 
goodly portion of his energies from 1624 to most of 1626. Though 
in less precise terms, it is also possible to gain some notion as to the 
time when the plagiarized version was mode. If we should compare 
it with the printed version we should clearly perceive that there are 
too many differences between the two to be wholly explained away 
by an intelligent labor limae. It is, rather, the difference between 
a@ novice and one who has acquired by dint of hard work and 
assiduous practice a fair idiomatic mastery of the Italian language, 
something that must have taken some years to attain. In view 
of this I should be inclined to place the writing of the Avvenimento 
meraviglioso d’una bella zinganetta not later than 1620. 


JoserH G. Fuctiua 
Northwestern University 


” T have used the phrase “most of 1626’’ advisedly since Henrico Raiis Terzo 
(i.e., Heinrich Reiiss), “signor di Plaven e di Cranichfeld, Gerau, Schleitz e 
Lobenstein,” to whom the translation is dedicated was councilor to the German 
group of students at the University of Padua from July 30, 1626 to May 25, 1627 
as can be established from the records of the Archivio Antico Universitario 
(Registro II di Matricole della Nazione Alemanna Giurista, pp. 105, 107 and 108- 
De Noviliers’ name, incidentally, has not been found in these same archives, but 
it is quite likely that he was a resident of Padua at the time. 








HALLAZGO DE DIEGO MORENO, ENTREMES DE 
QUEVEDO, Y VIDA DE UN TIPO LITERARIO 


FSPAN A no sélo ha dado vida a los vengadores del honor que 
lavan con sangre las mdculas, ciertas o imaginarias, del lecho 
conyugal, sino que ha creado y aplaudido a Diego Moreno, el 
marido complaciente. Diego Moreno nace en canciones callejeras 
que exaltan su mansedumbre y simplicidad, aprende a utilizar su 
cazurreria e inocencia, como fuente de ingresos, y acaba por aliar 
una sombra de honor y matrimonio con la mds cinica explotacién de 
los encantos de su esposa, apoydndose en una filosofia agudamente 
despreciadora de las convenciones sociales. Nadie acert6 a definir 
su personalidad como D. Francisco de Quevedo que le llevé al 
tablado en un entremés ignorado hasta hoy. Nos lo revela en El 
suetio de la muerte, donde Diego Moreno aparece cerrando la pro- 
cesi6n de tipos inmortalizados en los proverbios y dichos de la plebe. 
El muerto insulta y trata de golpear a Quevedo :' 


Enojéme mas y alcé la voz diciendo: 

—Infame, jpues ti hablas? {Td dices a los otros deshonrabuenos? 
La muerte no tiene honra, pues consiente que éste ande aqui. {Qué le he 
hecho yo? 

—Entremés—dijo tan presto Diego Moreno—jYo soy cabrén y otras 
bellaquerfas que compusiste a él semejantes? jNo hay otros Morenos 
de quien echar mano? jQué he hecho yo que no hayan hecho otros 
muchos mds? jAcabdése en mf el cuerno? Pues jqué los ha movido a 
traerme por los tablados? Yo fui marido de tomo y lomo, porque 
tomaba y engordaba: siete durmientes era con los ricos y grulla con los 
pobres. Poco malicioso, lo que podia echar a la bolsa, no lo echaba a 
mala parte. Mi mujer era una picarona y ella me difamaba, porque dio 
en decir: “Dios me lo guarde al mi Diego Moreno que nunca me dijo 
malo ni bueno.” Y miente la bellaca, que yo dije malo y bueno docientas 
veces . . . Viendo entrar en mi casa poetas, decfa: ;Malo! Y en viendo 
salir ginoveses, decfa: ; Bueno! 


Frente a D. Julio Cejador, que en sus anotaciones a Los suefios 
interpret6 entremés como diversién de todos, Luis Astrana pens6 que 
1 Cito por la edicién de Luis Astrana Marin, Obras completas de . . . Quevedo, 


Madrid 1932. El tomo I contiene las Obras en prosa, el segundo las Obras en verso, 
que nombraré abreviadamente Obras I, Obras IT. 
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aludia a una pieza teatral de Quevedo, como tal incluida en el 
Catdlogo de Obras perdidas que inserta entre los apéndices de su 
edicién.? En cuanto a las bellaquerfas a él semejantes, el lector 
las hallard glosadas con desenvoltura muy gauloise en las paginas 
que Amédée Mas ha consagrado recientemente al tema del cornudo 
voluntario, repetido en profusas variaciones a io largo de los afios en 
la obra satirica de D. Francisco.* Y la obra perdida me ha venido 
a las manos en un importante manuscrito donde figura con otros 
entremeses de Quevedo éditos e inéditos, en prosa y en verso. La 
coleccién, juntada en el segundo tercio por un pendolista negligente 
y de ortografia voluble, no ha sido explotada, que yo sepa, por 
ningin estudioso. Mientras llega el dia de reimprimir lo nuevo, 
me ha parecido oportuno dar una breve descripcién del Diego 
Moreno, precedida de unas répidas consideraciones sobre la fortuna 
anterior del personaje y el tema. 

La traégica visién de los conflictos matrimoniales, que ensan- 
grienta los dramas de Calderén, contrasta con las estampas satfricas 
y jocosas que pululan en la poesfa lfrica, la novela picaresca y el 
entremés. Dos caras de la naturaleza, dos vertientes de la litera- 
tura. La estilizacién cémica del engafio conyugal es una constante 
literaria que plasma en los géneros mds variados: en las canciones 
de malmaridada y en las pullas canturreadas por las calles; en el 
encomio irénico favorecido por el humanismo; en los cuentos y 
gracejos orales que cuajan en dichos, refranes y patrafias; en los 
repertorios jurfdicos que, so pretexto de ofrecer arsenales de argu- 
mentos para el sic et non, para el ataque y defensa de los leguleyos, 
pasan revista a las servidumbres inherentes al matrimonio. El 
encomio irénico goza de alta boga dando origen a jugueteos de 
ingenio como la paradoja a lo Ortensio Landi—que remeda Gutierre 
de Cetina en la Paradoja de los cuernos—, 0 a poemas a estilo de 
Berni alabando las cosas mds viles, como Diego Hurtado de Mendoza 
en su jocoso Elogio de los cuernos.*. La mezcla de zumbas y argu- 
mentos legales culmina en la Silva nuptialis de Juan de Nevizan, 


* Obras I, p. 193, nota. Obras II, pp. 1493-1494. Armando Cotarelo, “El 
teatro de Quevedo,” Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola, XXIV (1945), lo da 
como meramente posible en la p. 72. 

* Amédée Mas, La caricature de la femme, du mariage et de l'amour dans I’ oeuvre 
de Quevedo (Paris, 1957), pp. 112-123. 

*Sobra las relaciones de este juguete con la literatura italiana—Ariosto, 
Berni, Doni véase A. Gonzdlez Palencia y E. Mele, Vida y obras de D. Hurtado 
de Mendoza (Madrid, 1943), III, pp. 102-103. 
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saboreada con secreto regodeo a partir de 1530 por generaciones de 
estudiosos, explotada por Rabelais y el doctor portugués Joao de 
Barros en su Espelho de casados, recordada por Sebastian de Covar- 
rubias al dar la etimologia de cornudo, y todavia utilizada por 
Gracidn en El Criticén. De estos manantiales tan sélo nos interesan 
los que algo acarrean a nuestro entremés. 

Portugal cuya literature vivié en fecundo didlogo con la castellana, 
dando y recibiendo inspiraciones, se adelanté a Espafia en la 
utilizaci6n teatral del marido simple y bonachén engafiado por la 
eterna Eva. Gil Vicente en su Auto de Inés Pereira, aprovechando 
acaso una sugestién del Cancionero de burlas espafiol, fabricé6 una 
alegre farsa en que Inés, escarmentada de un marido decorativo y 
fiero, le da por sucesor un inocente campesino que le consiente los 
mds livianos escarceos con sus antiguos cortejadores.*® 

Lazarillo de Tormes, en el tratado final donde afinca en Toledo y 
casa con la criada del Arcipreste, nos brinda la primera visién en 
profundidad del marido que disimula los deslices de su mujer. 
Lazaro, ciego voluntario, inaugura la serie de los hipécritas del 
pundonor sosteniendo contra viento y marea la honorabilidad de su 
mujer, cerrando los ojos para no descubrir la fea verdad y perder 
su holgada situacién. Este doble juego de salvar las apariencias y 
los provechos cautivarfa a refundidores y continuadores, que no 
acertarfan, sin embargo, a mantener el inestable equilibrio y la fina 
caracterizaci6n.® 

Una cancién callejera fij6 y bautiz6 al marido manso, Diego 
Moreno. Su estribillo, de ritmo anapéstico, ““Dios que me guarde a 
mi Diego Moreno / que nunca me dijo malo ni bueno,” viene de 


‘A mi ver una insignificante nota de la Carajicomedia contiene en germen el 
asunto de Inés Pereira. El desconocido o miltiple autor, parodiando los pedantes 
comentos del Comendador Griego a Juan de Mena, apostilla la estrofa XLIX 
con la siguiente historieta: “Esta Francisca de Saldafia es assi mismo de Talavera 
y de buen linaje. La qual, embiudando de un buen hidalgo, antes de tres meses 
se cas6 con este Luys Daca . . . Sabido por onrados parientes della el tal casa- 
miento y reprehendiéndola sobre ello, ella con su desvengongada cara les respondié: 
Dexadme, sefiores, que més quiero asno que me lleve que cavallo que me derrue- 
que.” En la edicién facsimil de Antonio Pérez Gémez (Valencia, 1951) la nota 
puede verse en la signatura Fiii-r. La deuda de Gil Vicente seria en todo caso sin 
importancia. Unicamente en literatura el Arbol no necesita corresponder a la 
simiente. 

* Véase el prélogo de Marcel Bataillon a La vie de Lazarillo de Tormes (Paris, 
1958), pp. 51-52. Sobre interpolaciones en la impresién de Alcaldé, 1554, p. 61, 
ibidem. 
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lejos. {De una cancién mds antigua? {De un dicho vulgar en que 
cristaliz6 un hecho o sucedido? La doble significacién de estribillo y 
refrin atestigua la frecuencia de estas permutaciones. Juan 
Timoneda la recoge en El truhanesco, donde la cabeza o villancico va 
glosada en 11 estrofas que glorifican al callado esposo en situaciones 
que acrisolan su mansedumbre. El texto, tomado de cualquier 
chapucera hoja volante, no fue afinado por el copilador, pues 
adolece de burdas incongruencias y ripios. Bastard cotejar una 
estrofa comtin con el texto mds correcto de un manuscrito de 1582 :’ 


Timoneda Obras de diversos 


No es mi Diego entremetido No es de mala condicién 
ni de mala condicién mi Diego, ni entremetido, 
sino fuera de razén sino llegado a razén, 

y tan negro ressabido bien criado y comedido, 
que de puro comedido que, de puro bien sufrido, 
habla lo suyo y lo ajeno calla lo suyo y lo ajeno 
que nunca me dixo y nunca me dice 

malo ni bueno. malo ni bueno. 


Un Diego Moreno “que habla lo suyo y lo ajeno”’ toca en la 
raya de lo absurdo, ya que personificaba al marido callado o—como 
diré Salas Barbadillo—cartuzo.* 

Nombre y apellido responden, parece, a usos tradicionales. 
Diego, designacién de ciertos entes ridfculos, como Diego de Noche; 
Moreno, apellido frecuente en los que procedfan de moros o negros. 
Una vez provisto de un nombre evocador, Diego Moreno se instala 
en la ciudad literaria y, manteniendo su rasgo dominante de marido 
engafiado, queda disponible para las mds variadas andanzas. Su 
bobalicona simplicidad, no exenta de cazurreria, puede tefiirse de 
malicia; su confiada aceptacién de las liviandades de su esposa 
puede contagiarse de celosas sospechas. Y de hecho en El Tru- 
hanesco se recogen dos cancioncillas en que adopta la actitud de 


7 El truhanesco . . . Con todas las obras del honrado Diego Moreno que hasta 
aqut se han compuesto. Afio 1573, ha sido reproducido por Antonio Rodriguez 
Mofiino en Juan Timoneda, Cancioneros (Valencia, Ed. Castalia, 1951) precedido 
de una admirable bibliografia de la lirica de Timoneda. Las Obras de diversos 
(Ms. 3924) estan en la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid; la poesia, en Julio Cejador, 
La verdadera poesta castellana, t. VI (Madrid, 1930), pp. 134-136. 

® Sobre la boga de los maridos cartuzos vide Edward Glaser, Estudios hispano- 
portugueses (Madrid, 1957), pp. 90-92. 
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marido celoso y una tercera en que el coplero aconseja a cada hijo 
de vecino que no se mofe de Diego, pues acaso no estard libre del 
mismo achaque. Una tltima poesia en la cual Gil Garcfa, tipo 
gemelo de Diego, tiembla ante su mujer que le aguarda a la puerta 
de casa con un garrote, redondea la antologia del esposo sufrido. 
He aqui los comienzos de los versos aludidos: 





. Oydme sefioras, / un cuento donoso, / que Diego Moreno / se es buelto 
celoso. 

2. Doy al diablo / mi Diego Moreno, / que ya se me ha buelto / malo de 
bueno. 

3. Todos blasonan / de Diego Moreno / y nadie no pone / la mano en su 
seno. 

. Entra en casa Gil Garcfa. / Solté el palo, muger mfa. 











La versién acogida en Obras de diversos ofrece una leve variante 
en la cabeza (“Dios me lo guarde / a mi Diego Moreno .. .”) y 
bastantes estrofas alteradas o nuevas. De las 11 que constituyen la 
glosa, cinco recargan la nota anticlerical comentando aventuras de 
la mujer de Diego con gente de sotana. El mismo manuscrito 
encierra una tonadilla mds reciente y artificiosa en que mujer y 
marido rifien » 










Diego Moreno refifa 
con su mujer, tu por td, 
y una voz los despartia 
que decfa: cu, cu, cu. 
















Diego Moreno cruzé el mar con los galeones y salié a escena en 
la ciudad de México por obra del dramaturgo navarro Ferndn 
Gonzalez de Eslava: éste pertenece a la generacién de Timoneda y 
pas6é al Nuevo Mundo en 1558 con 24 afios de edad.” El Cologuio 
séptimo de Jonds profeta “‘entra con un entremés de Diego Moreno y 
Teresa.” Diego manteniendo su primitiva estampa de marido 
buenazo y simple, aguanta los arafionazos y repelones de su mujer 
Teresa, hija de conquistador, la cual, enfurecida por la real prag- 
matica vedando el uso de las sedas, le fuerza a embarcar en la nao 






* Julio Cejador, La verdadera poesia castellana, t. VI, pp. 110-111. 
Sus obras, Coloquios espirituales y sacramentales (México, 1610), han sido 
reimpresas por J. Garcia Ycazbalceta (México, 1877). Sobre su vida véase 


Amado Alonso, “Biografia de F. G. de E.,” Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, 
II (1940), 213-321. 
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de Jonas con rumbo a la China" donde no andaran prohibidas. La 
asociacién de Diego Moreno con las leyes suntuarias nos hace 
sospechar que el autor habia leido El Truhanesco, en que la primera 
cancién, no consagrada al marido paciente sino a las mujeres 
pecadoras, gira en torno al uso del don y de la seda. 

Diego Moreno debfa transformarse o morir. Y se transforma 
siguiendo el ritmo parejo de la sociedad y las letras. La sociedad 
espafiola, que gravita cada dia mds en torno a la corte y la adminis- 
tracién estatal, se rinde al lujo y mercantilismo. La literatura 
explora el mundillo de la nueva picaresca, cuyos héroes, tomando 
conciencia de su papel, elaboran una filosofia cinica de la vida. El 
tema de la codicia desplaza al tema del hambre. 

La burocracia nueva, atenta a suprimir, mds que la rafz, los 
sintomas de la corrupcién, legisla sin cesar, regula los vestidos, los 
coches, el tréfico amoroso. Las cortesanas se casan para tener en 
el marido nominal una patente de corso. Mateo Aleman es quien 
abre a la literatura esas zonas intermedias, esa hampa dorada que 
trata de conciliar las prdcticas inmorales con las apariencias bur- 
guesas. En ese coto cazardn, siguiendo sus huellas, la novela 
picaresca y el entremés, la obra de burlas y la sdtira moral, es decir 
los géneros predominantemente miméticos, que, sin ser mero espejo 
de las costumbres, reclaman una corporeidad como de cosa vivida. 

Guzman de Alfarache, por los peldajios de la quiebra y la miseria, 
baja de marido enamorado a marido cartujo y complaciente, por 
fin a aleahuete de su propia esposa. Comentando su primer ma- 
trimonio, anotaba las multiples razones porque las mujeres van a 
la boda: ‘“‘Cdsanse otras para que con la sombra del marido no sean 
molestadas de las justicias ni vituperadas de sus vecinas”’ (Parte II, 
lib. 3°, cap. 3°). En su segundo matrimonio la pobreza le arrastraria 
a ser de aquellos ‘que no tenfan otro trato, ni comfan de otro juro 
que de una hermosa cara.”” Moralista cfinico, se las amafiaba para 
conservar el respeto de sus visitas y hasta de su mujer Gracia, la 
cual “recataébase cuanto podia de que yo viese cosa que me afrentase 
y quedase obligado a la demostracién del sentimiento.”’ 

Quevedo debfo de saborear con fruicién los capftulos V y VI del 


“ Véase Frida Weber de Kurlat, “Estructuras cémicas en los Coloquios de 
F. Gonzdlez de Eslava,” Revista Iberoamericana, XXI (1956), 393-407. La erudita 
argentina me llama la atencién sobre otra poesia satirica acerca de Diego Moreno, 
incluida en el Cancionero y romancero colegido por Gabriel de Peralta antes de 1625 
(Gallardo, ITI, cols. 1141-1142). 
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libro 3° de la Parte II, en que Guzman, desgarrado entre el asco 
moral y la voluptuosidad narrativa, relata su degradante experiencia 
matrimonial en Madrid y Sevilla. Recordaré y repetird esos 
menudos pormenores que denuncian la cadena literaria: el cémico 
de El Buscén loa las buenas carnes de su mujer, igual que Guzmdn 
ante los galanes sevillanos; la sdtira Riesgos del matrimonio (Obras 
II, p. 106) compara los honores que “el caballero mds altivo y 
grave” hace al sufrido Polo con los honores que los devotos hacfan 
al asnillo de Isis, reminiscencia de Mateo Aleman cuando pinta la 
entrada de Guzm4n en la posada madrilefia.’* En vano buscarfamos 
en Quevedo ciertas reflexiones amargas, casi nobles, de Aleman 
sobre los mortales riesgos en que el pundonor coloca al picaro 
Guzman, por ejemplo: “Que me pusiese a peligro, que a espalda 
vuelta y aun rostro a rostro me lo pudiesen dar por afrenta obligdn- 
dome a perder por ello la vida.”™ Su sdtira se avecina mds a la 
comedia que a la tragedia. 

Quevedo, por otro lado, posefa mds registros de tono y léxico, 
y en general mayores posibilidades de transformaci6n imaginativa. 
Sabfa recorrer la escala c6mica desde la chanza jocosa a la befa 
sarcéstica, desde la euforia expresiva que juega con el lenguaje 
por el mero regodeo verbal hasta la frase sustancial y prefiada de 
intenciones. Pod{fa variar la presentacién en perspectivas multi- 
plicadas: ya como reglamento de oficio o instancia burocrdtica, ya 
como episodio novelesco, ya como carta jactanciosa de hombre 
superior a las convenciones del vulgo, hasta convertir al cuerno en 
el simbolo de un siglo o edad. Me limitaré a enumerar pasajes en 
que se mienta a Diego Moreno. 


El nombre Diego (Obras II, p. 121) y el apellido Moreno (Obras 


II, p. 336) bastan de por si para conjurar la imagen del esposo 
befado: en el primer caso se trata de un aldeano, en el segundo 


de un negro. En el “Romance del marido que busca acomodo”’ 
(Obras II, 284) el candidato proclama ufano: “‘Si hiciérades oracién / 
por un marido del Soto / no os le deparara el Rastro / mds Diego 
ni menos hosco.”” En el “Romance de la vida poltrona’’ nuestro 


2 Aludo a los tercetos de Quevedo que empiezan: “No entiendes, no, la poco 
honrosa treta./Eres como el asnillo de Isis santa.” El pasaje de Alemdn en 
BAE, t. I11, Novelistas anteriores a Cervantes, p. 344, col. 2* (Guzmdn de Alfarache), 
parte II, lib. ITI, cap. v: “nos hicieron todo buen acogimiento, no por el asno sino 
por la diosa.” 

8 Idem., p. 347, col. 2° (Guzman de Alfarache, parte II, lib. III, cap. vi). 
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tipo, con el nombre ya entero, aparece como diosecillo de la nueva 
edad, “la edad dei cuerno”’: 


Pasé la de plata 
pas6 la del hierro 
y para nosotros 
vino la del cuerno, 
rica de ganados 

y Diegos Morenos. 


En “El suefio de la muerte” Diego Moreno remata el desfile de 
los seres archivados en el lenguaje popular, reunidos en una especie 
de Eliseo burlesco. Pero la obra que gana para Diego Moreno un 
puesto entre los titeres mds animados del retablo picaresco, al lado 
de Escarraman, es el Entremés de Diego Moreno. La primera parte 
debié de complacer al ptiblico, pues Quevedo se decidié a escribir 
una segunda, contraste mds que secuencia de la primera. 

Ocupa 72 paginas de menudo formato. Tiene defectos osten- 
sibles de copia: replicas atribufdas a personajes trocados, lagunas. 
Ya sabemos por Cotarelo que los graciosos de las compafifas se 
consideraban duefios y sefiores de los entremeses, que en la trans- 
misién han sufrido mds que cualquier género teatral.“ El de 
Quevedo, aun con descuidos, lleva la garra del autor. 

El Entremés de Diego Moreno traduce en accién los mismos 
motivos que Quevedo desarrolla otras veces en ingeniosas descrip - 
ciones y metdéforas. El ritmo dramdtico, mesurado en las breves 
exposiciones de las dos partes, se acelera progresivamente hasta el 
final imprevisto, la sorpresa que sustituy6 a los palos de los entre- 
meses primitivos. Entonces los personajes o bien se agrupan en 
actitudes simbélicas, como en la primera parte, o se ponen a cantar 
y danzar, como en la segunda. 

El Diego Moreno no lleva la carga de ideas que apesadumbra 
las comedias de Quevedo, especialmente Cémo ha de ser el privado, 
ni se deshace en rachas de agudezas y epigramas, al igual de ciertos 
entremeses en verso, verbigracia Los enfadosos, ordinariamente 
llamado El zurdo alanceador. Paga tributo a los usos de la farsa 
popular en sus rasgos tradicionales: el andar a saltos y sin transi- 
ciones, las lagunas de sentido que han de ser llenadas por el gesto 
del actor, el tiempo arbitrario que condensa en veinte minutos lo 
que sucede en un dfa solar, lo c6émico por repeticién que reitera 


™ Emilio Cotarelo, Coleccién de Entremeses, NBAE, XVII (Madrid, 1911), t. 
I, p. Lxxxii. 
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frases y situaciones. Si no posee tan subidas gracias de lenguaje, 
—dquizé han naufragado en sucesivas copias—revela respeto mayor 
a las necesidades escénicas, a la estructura plastica. 

La primera parte saca a Diego Moreno vivo. Las aclaraciones 
m{inimas de una exposicién estdn a cargo de D. Beltran, en su didlogo 
con el capitdén que de Flandes viene a pretender habito. Nos in- 
formamos de la rapacidad de la bella Justa y la complacencia de 
Diego, a cuya casa se encaminan los dos. Antes que lleguen, 
aparecen Justa y la duefia Gutiérrez, levemente apuradas porque 
Diego ha topado en la cabecera de su cama con el broquel y la 
espada del Licenciado Ortega, eclesidstico que galantea a la bella. 
Ingeniosa treta para salvar la situacién. Cuando Diego intenta 
pedir explicaciones, las dos mujeres hacen aspavientos como si 
pensasen que ha tomado las armas para refiir con alguien. El 
hallazgo—“‘inconviniente a la honra de los Morenos,”’ segin Diego— 
provoca una escaramuza verbal en que el marido lleva la peor parte. 
Por fin la duefia jura y perjura que las armas pertenecen a Diego, 
hasta que éste se calma y deja acariciar por la mujer. Se va a la 
calle anunciando que volverd tarde. Solas las dos hembras, la 
duefia da a Justa una leccién sobre el arte de desplumar a los hom- 
bres. Empieza el desfile de los galanes a los que Justa, ayudada 
por Gutiérrez, sonsaca regalos: al licenciado un estuche, al médico 
unos guantes, al capitan de Flandes primero la banda y por fin una 
sortija. Mientras Justa hace melindres, fingiendo que por temor 
al marido no puede tomarla, éste llega de la calle precedido del 
cortejo usual de ruidos y demoras, cautela con que evita el sor- 
prender a su mujer con sus galanes. Justa simula asustarse: ‘Me 
matard si me ve con tanta gente.” Pero la taimada Gutiérrez lo 
remedia: ‘‘Finxete mortegina y con mal coracén, da boges y saltos. 
El doctor te tomara el pulso, el capitan te apretard con la sortija’® 
el dedo del coragén, el licenciado te dirdé evanxelios, y D. Beltran 
te tendr4 la cabeca; y déjame a mf dar boces .. .”’ Gutiérrez 
acoge a Diego con gritos culpdndole del desmayo de Justa. Mien- 
tras el marido pregunta: “;Qué es esto, que no allo por donde asir 
a mi mujer?,’’ la enferma va volviendo en sf, gracias a la milagrosa 
sortija de ufia que no quiere soltar ya. 

En la segunda parte Justa, ya viuda, elige, tras breve examen, 
al sucesor de Diego Moreno en el télamo y los cuernos. En la 


% Muy difundida estaba la creencia en el poder curativo de las piedras 
preciosas, que Quevedo explota por su aire equivoco. 
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exposicién Diego Berdugo, antiguo enamorado de Justa, al dia 
siguiente de la muerte de Moreno, encarga a la medianera Leocadia 
pida la mano de Justa. Temeroso de que alguien se le adelante 
desea apresurar la peticién. Aparecen Justa y Gutiérrez “con 
brabas tocas de viudas.’”’ Se ha ido la tltima visita de pésame y, 
con ella, han cesado los rios de lagrimas de Justa. La viuda in- 
consolable se pone a discutir la candidatura, que adivina inmediata, 
de Diego Berdugo con Gutiérrez. Esta le halla un grave defecto: 
“‘no hay peores maridos que los que an sido primero galanes.”” El 
examen es interrumpido por la llegada de dos nuevas visitas de 
pésame—Dofia Paula y Don Pablo—ante los cuales la “‘incon- 
solable” suelta de nuevo la espita de los lloros y las alabanzas del 
muerto. Dojfia Paula, estimulada por Gutiérrez, insta a Justa para 
que rompiendo su supuesto ayuno, coma algo. A la llegada del 
vino, el jamén y las conservas, Justa se alegra y desata la lengua. 
A cada nueva visita, nueva merienda. Cuando entra la alcahueta, 
Leocadia, poco trabajo cuesta a la medianera el convencer a la 
viuda de que abandone el fresquisimo luto, abra la puerta a Diego 
Berdugo y festeje sin tardar sus bodas con él. 

Landinez, otro gal4n de Justa, para respetar el duelo, manda 
por delante un paje, el cual, en vez de llantos y lutos, encuentra 
juerga y holgorio. Los mitsicos cantan una letra alusiva, y Justa, 
ya vestida de verde, quiere lucir su garbo de bailarina ante el 
flamante marido. Pero éste, cuyo apellido delata su fiereza, trocado 
de galin en duefio, no sélo le prohibe bailar sino que le asegura es 
de los maridos que no sufren cosquillas, y prefiere la mujer con la 
rueca en la mano. Landfnez, el desechado galdn, observa la escena 
bafidndose en agua de rosas. Ante la aparente sumisién de su 
mujer, Berdugo—en un juego de tira y afloja en que ordena a Justa 
lo contrario de lo que ésta quiere—manda reanudar la fiesta y que 
baile Justa. La cual, para poner inmediatamente a prueba la 
fiereza de Berdugo, finge le da el mal de corag6n y se abraza a 
Landinez. Berdugo pide a Gutiérrez una vela encendida que— 
segtin afirma—es el remedio indicado para estos desmayos. Justa 
despierta antes de que le queme y, con pronésticos de futuros 
engafios conyugales, termina la pieza entre el canto y baile. 

El entremés, escrito en prosa, fue compuesto entre 1604, fecha 
de la toma de Ostende, y 1614, afio en que Salas Barbadillo consigue 
la aprobacién de El sagaz Estacio, no impreso hasta 1620. A la 
toma de Ostende hace alusién la duefia Gutiérrez al engatusar al 
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capitan de Flandes: ‘‘No vi cosa mds parecida a un hermano que 
quise mas que a las nifias de mis ojos. A estado en Flandes y en 
la toma de Ostende.’’ Corresponde, por tanto, a la época sazonada 
del entremés, cuando la anécdota chocarrera y los palos finales van 
cediendo el puesto al desfile de tipos urbanos, dibujados con trazos 
rdpidos. Mas tarde la adopcidén del verso, la importancia creciente 
del baile y la miisica alejardn cada vez mds este teatro menor de la 
representacién realista y desviardn el arranque costumbrista hacia 
una estilizacién muy préxima al ballet. La inclinacién coral y 
musical se hard patente en aquellos parlamentos de Quifiones de 
Benavente donde cada actor dird un verso o fragmento de verso, 
con una técnica semicantable que dejaré huella en el teatro de 
Calderén. 

Es evidente que no podemos reclamar para tales piececillas, cuya 
aspiracién es provocar la risa, un apego grande a la realidad social 
de su tiempo.'* Los personajes, mds que personas, son figuras, 
entes de fantasia que, si bien pueden representar una moda, una 
tacha, una polilla de la época, son empujados por el poeta a situa- 
ciones extremas, casi inverosimiles. La figura de Diego Moreno, 
con su elocuente silencio de marido paciente, parecia diffcil de 
encuadrar en el entremés que reclama accién ffisica, gesticulacién. 
Quevedo, en la primera parte, guardéndole un fondo de misterio, 
ha sabido exteriorizarlo en ademanes lentos, gestos cautelosos: el 
toser ante la puerta, el manejar ruidosa, torpemente la llave. En 
la segunda parte Quevedo acentitia, a través de la evocacién irénica- 
mente nostdlgica de Justa, la caricatura 0, si se quiere, la conciencia 
profesional de Diego Moreno. La simplicidad del marido, com- 
patible con la hipocresia del pundonor, se convierte en cfnica in- 
geniosidad. He aquf un pasaje de la primera parte: 


Licenciado. Tosen de fuera, gargajean y dan patada frissona. 

Capitdn. {Quién viene? jEmonos de yr? 

Justa. Cuytada de mi, qu’es Diego Moreno. En el tosser y hacer 
ruydo antes de entrar le conozco. jQuéharé? Qu’estamos 
refiidos y me matard. 


‘6 F] convencionalismo literario se prueba en el matrimonio fulminante, mera 
paleontologia teatral imposible tras el Concilio de Trento. Quien toma como 
pintura exacta los entremeses, se arriesga a divertidas confusiones. Asi J. 
Deleito y Pifiuela, La mala vida en la Espaiia de Felipe IV (Madrid, 1951) supone, 
a base del entremés de Salas Barbadillo El cocinero de amor, que existié semejante 
oficio (p. 74). 
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En la segunda parte, Diego Moreno, visto por los ojos de Justa, 
no s6lo acepta los cuernos, sino que alecciona a su mujer: 


Justa. Quando me pongo a considerar aquella bondad de mi marido, 
aquel echallo todo a buen fin, sin que hubiese rastro de 
malicia en él, y no puedoconsolarme. jLuego me hablara 
él una mala palabra aunque faltase el dfa y la noche de 
cassa! Que como él allase la mesa a sus oras con buen 
mantenimiento, no decia “esta boca es mfa” . . . Quando 
me acuerdo de aquella consideracién y cordura que tenfa 
mi marido en todas las cosas, pierdo el juicio. jY luego 
entrara él en cassa, como otros, a la sorda, sin gargajear o 
hablar regio primero en el zagudén! . . . Y si acaso hallara 
alguna visita, con la disimulacién y la crianca que entrava, 
hera para dar mil gracias a Dios, porque él hera la honrra 
del mundo. 


A medida que el trago desata la lengua, las confidencias se tornan 
mas indiscretas, como las que hace a D. Pablo: 


Justa. Todo lo atribufa a ser él tan honrrado. Por cierto que no 
havia un mes que noss abfamos casado quando, viniendo de 
fuera, se entr6é de rondén por la sala y me hallé abracada 
a un galén. Y quando entendf que hiciera alguna demo- 
stracién, le dixo al que me abracava: ““Em berdad que me 
ha de habracar a mi también, que le soy muy servidor”’. 
Y a mi me dixo: “;Cémo estava la puerta abierta, sefiora? 
{Qué os parece, si, como yo entré, entrara otro?”’. Y desde 
entonces mandé qu’estubiesse cerrada y hizo una llabe para 
si y que hiciese ruido al abrir. Y, quando venfa de fuera, 
abriasse él y, en preguntando la moca “jQuién es?’’, 
respondia con el major agrado del mundo: “Yo soy c’abro”’. 
Pues luego se metiera él en preguntar “7A qué iglesia vais a 
misa?”’ o “jEn qué bisita habéis estado?’”’, ni “jQuién 
estubo allf?”, ni “;Qué hicisteis?”, ni “;Qué tornasteis?”’, 
como otros enfadosos que ay, porque decfia él que era gente 
cansada los que inquerfan mucho las cosas. Y decfa bien, 
porque hera la honrra del mundo. 


Quien examine estos fragmentos, veré que su autor no sélo 
heredaba reminiscencias de Mateo Alemdn—la hipocresfa de la 
honra, las demostraciones y otras menudencias—sino que se imitaba 
y superaba a si mismo. ferfa el cuento de nunca acabar el allegar 
todos los pasajes andlogos en la obra de Quevedo. Los trope- 
zarfamos en la prosa: en “Vida de la corte y oficios entretenidos 
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de ella” (Obras I, 18, Sufridos); en “El siglo del cuerno” (Obras I, 
38-9). Los encontrarfamos en la poesia: en los versos largos de 
“‘Riesgos del matrimonio” (Obras IT, 106); en bastantes romances, 
como “Selvas y bosques de amor” (Obras IJ, p. 282) o ““Echando 
verbos y nombres” (Obras II, pp. 343-344). De este ultimo citaré, 
como muestra, un breve fragmento: ‘ 


Yo no veo lo que miro, 

yo no digo lo que hablo. 
iDicen cosas que no crea? 
iveo vultos que no trago? 
j,Abro puerta sin toser 

y sin decir: Yo soy c’abro? 


Alguien!’ intenté recientemente trazar la evolucién de temas, 
ambientes y figuras en los entremeses hasta hoy conocidos de 
Quevedo, segtin la mds o menos libre reelaboracién del repertorio 
heredado. El problema esta erizado de dificultades, no sédlo por 
la ignorancia, que Astrana presume remediar con intuiciones estric- 
tamente personales, de las fechas asignables a buena parte de sus 
obras menores,'* sino porque el autor de El Buscén fue escritor 
precoz que hall6 muy temprano su camino. Manipulé con suma 
originalidad los géneros callejeros y el lenguaje del vulgo, ya elevando 
a dignidad literaria la lengua y las coplas del hampa, ya rebajando 
y dando un sesgo irénico a los refranes y dichos comunes que el 
Renacimiento hab{fa entronizado a titulo de sabiduria popular.” 
Al trazar la estampa de Diego Moreno, aprovechando sugestiones 
de El Lazarillo de Tormes y de Mateo Alem4n, mezclé habilmente el 
motivo de los cuernos y el motivo del honor. El efecto cémico se 
produce por el flagrante contraste entre la violencia, que la sociedad 
considera normal, y la pasividad, el silencio misterioso del marido 
manso. Justa compensa con su exuberancia de movimiento y 


17 Guido Mancini, Gli entremeses nell’arte di Quevedo (Pisa, 1955), pp. 38 y ss. 

18 EF] tiempo ha gastado las probables ediciones en folletos o pliegos de cordel. 
4Dé6nde parard, por ejemplo, la impresién prohibida en el Indice expurgatorio 
portugués de 1624 “Francisco Quebedo. A sua obra impressa em Valledolid 614 
de auisos e conselhos a hum mancebo q se queria casar; se permite tirandoselhe 
no fim a Satyra de Dom Luis Gongora” (Index auctorum damnatae memoriae . . . 
Ulysip., 1624, p. 122). “Escarraman. Trouas assi intituladas do nome do seu 
Author” (Ibidem, p. 116). Un inquisidor ignorante hizo del famoso picaro 
quevedesco un poeta vedado. 

1% Véase Francisco Yndurdin, “Refranes y frases hechas en la estimativa 
literaria del siglo XVII,” Archivo de filologta aragonesa, VII (1955), 103-130. 
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gesticulacién la sobriedad de reacciones de Diego Moreno. Forzado 
Quevedo por la exigencia escénica de accién a dar largo papel a 
Justa, se embarca inevitablemente en uno de sus motivos pre- 
dilectos: la codicia de la mujer. Porque, gracias a Quevedo, en el 
teatro menor y en otros géneros afines el viejo tépico de la sen- 
sualidad femenina es sustituido por la codicia. La antigua guerra 
de los sexos se convierte en un duelo entre el caballero de la Tenaza 
y la tomajona. 

A juzgar por su huella en el entremés posterior, el Diego Moreno 
fue muy admirado. Un par de ejemplos. La escena de la viuda 
inconsolable bebiendo y alegrdndose reaparece en el anénimo de 
Las Viudas (Coleccién de entremeses, ed. Cotarelo, pp. 187-193) 
y en El pésame de la viuda de Calder6én. Luis Quifiones de Bena- 
vente en El entremés de la ronda pinta un alcalde a lo Diego Moreno 
que, al sorprender a su mujer con el barbero, la increpa (Idem, 
p. 727): 


iPor qué os dejdis la puerta 
de par en par abierta? 
iqué fuera, buena cara, 
que [=si] como yo me he entrado otro se entrara? 


Diego Moreno habia pasado de esttipido e inocente a taimado y 
disereto. Le quedaba una Ultima metamérfosis que corrié a cargo 
de Alonso Jerénimo de Salas Barbadillo: la de figura moral que se 
finge viciosa para redimir a la mujer pecadora. En su nuevo 
avatar se llama Estacio. 

Miguel Herrero y Gregory LaGrone han apuntado reminiscen- 
cias, casi plagios de Quevedo en Salas Barbadillo.” Salas Barbadillo 
que gustaba de mezclar bajo la misma cubierta los mds variados 
ingredientes novelescos, diddcticos y lfricos, andaba siempre a la 
caza de platos de moda con que variar su cocina literaria. No 
carecia de talento satfirico y gracia urbana, pero si de la intensidad 
expresiva, de la inventiva cémica del autor de El Buscén." En El 


*M. Herrero, “Imitacién de Quevedo,” Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y 
Museo, V (1928); G. LaGrone, “Quevedo and Salas Barbadillo,” HR, X (1942), 
223-243. Aun en casos en que la certidumbre cronolégica sea imposible, la 
presunci6n esté a favor de Quevedo, cuya obra circulé largos afios manuscrita. 

21 Sobre Salas Barbadillo véase el prélogo de E. Cotarelo, Obras de A. J. de 
Salas Barbadillo, (Madrid 1907), t. I. La bibliografia reciente, abundante en 
Norteamérica, en Myron A. Peyton, “Salas Barbadillo’s Don Diego de Noche,” 
PMLA, LXIV (1949), nota 2 de la p. 484. Posteriormente Joaquin del Val, 
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sagaz Estacio (Madrid, 1620) que, conforme a la aprobacién pre- 
liminar de fray Manuel de Espinosa, estaba ya examinado y au- 
torizado en 6 de enero de 1614, nos dié una novela dialogada, o una 
comedia novelesca en prosa. En realidad es un entremés alargado 
con elementos de la comedia lopesca, de la novela celestinesca, 
salpicado de epigramas y hasta de poemas Ifricos, que el autor llama 
en la dedicatoria a Agustin Fiesco caballero genovés “comedia en 
prosa a imitacién de tantas como hoy corren en Italia.”” Mirada de 
cerca revela su entronque indudable con el Entremés de Diego 
Moreno. Que Salas y no Quevedo sea el imitador, se rastrea por 
muchos indicios. El hilo central lo forma la historia de Marcela y 
Estacio, en la que se insertan, para realzar el tapiz, los destinos de 
los galanes y rufianes de Marcela. Marcela, el nico personaje 
que tiene cierto aire italiano, es “una de las mas ricas pecadoras 
desta corte, destas que tropiezan en diamantes, destas que ponen a 
la ventana mona y papagayo que sirve de lo que la tablilla en el 
mes6n.””? Busca maridillo y lo quiere “hecho de pies a cabeza en 
el molde de Diego Moreno, de aquellos de la primera impresién”’ 
(ed. Ieaza, p. 78). Ella y sus amigos forman una especie de tribunal 
para examinar a los aspirantes. Las pruebas se asemejan a las que 
se usaban en las informaciones de limpieza y méritos. Porque se 
trata nada menos que de ingresar en la orden de la paciencia. El 
candidato favorecido es Estacio, entre cuyos méritos figura el haber 
sido amamantado por una cabra, el haberse dejado maltratar de 
palabra y obra por su primera esposa a la que él mismo buscaba 
amantes. Una vez celebrada la boda, salta la sorpresa, usual en el 
entremés, pero mal adecuada a la comedia. Estacio cierra la puerta 
a los enamorados de Marcela, amenaza a los recalcitrantes con 
eastigarlos a mosquetazos y manifiesta que ha obrado asi para 
cumplir un voto, hecho en momentos de peligro, de casarse con una 
pecadora y redimirla del pecado. Con ello se salva la moralidad, 
aunque no la coherencia de la invencién. 

El concepto medular de la obra es el simple desarrollo y trans- 


“La novela espafiola en el siglo XVII,” Hist. gen. de las literaturas hispdnicas, dir. 
por G. Dfaz-Plaja, III, pp. liv (Barcelona, 1953). No quiero revistar los 
maridos pacientes y examinados que desfilan en las obras de Salas Barbadillo. 
Basteme citar La sabia Flora malsabidilla (en Obras, ed. Cotarelo, I, pp. 453-454) 
donde se vuelve a mencionar a Estacio y a Molina. Flora le dice a Camila: 
“Para casaros con él le examinasteis con mds rigor que Marcela a Estacio.” 

2 Cito por la edicién de Icaza, Salas Barbadillo, La peregrinacién sabia y 
El sagaz Estacio marido eraminado, Clasicos Castellanos, Madrid. 
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posicién novelesca de algunos juegos de palabras. El paciente 
marido, casado con una del oficio, es, a la vez, miembro profeso de 
la orden de paciencia y un oficial que debe ser sometido a examen 
de oficio. La invencién verbal salta al plano imaginativo y tenemos 
El sagaz Estacio marido examinado. La sorpresa final se asemeja 
a la que nos da Diego Berdugo, pero la inversién moral y edificante 
del cardcter de Estacio desentona en el marco frivolo de la historia. 

En El siglo del cuerno habia escrito Quevedo acerca de los maridos 
pacientes: “Que es oficio que . . . se habfa de llevar por oposicién 
como cdtedra y darse al mds suficiente”’ (Obras J, p. 39). Muchas de 
las ocurrencias, que encajan perfectamente en el Diego Moreno, no 
harmonizan con la anécdota de Salas Barbadillo; tal sucede con los 
sucesivos desmayos de Estacio (ed. Icaza, pp. 96, 135, 137), ardid 
plausible en Justa, inhdbil en el manso. Y si Estacio vuelve en si 
(Idem, p. 135) gracias a la virtud de una sortija, la reminiscencia 
desplazada, indtil literariamente, sirve a lo menos de padrén 
fehaciente de que Quevedo y Justa han pasado por alli. Un tltimo 
indicio de que Salas explota un filén ya muy beneficiado, es la 
grotesca escena en que Diego Moreno protopaciente admite, con 
ceremonias parodiadas de las érdenes militares, a Estacio en la 
orden de la paciencia. Pregunta Medina: “Qué dice vuestra 
merced de Diego Moreno? {Pues ese hombre no fue en tiempo de 
nuestros abuelos?” Y replica Estacio: ‘Este es nieto del que 
vuestra merced dice, que hered6 el mayorazgo de protopaciente . . . 
Diego Moreno, tercero de este nombre, porque en los tiempos veni- 
deros no se confundan los coronistas” (ed. Icaza, p. 238). 

Hemos asistido a la evolucién de un tipo popular cuya mutacién, 
a lo largo de medio siglo, corre paralela a la de la literatura, y la 
retérica. Igual que la figura del donaire pasa de bobo a gracioso, 
el ingenuo marido paciente se transforma en ingenioso vividor que 
hace trofeos de su propia miseria. A medida que el ideal de 
sencillez literaria cede el campo a los refinados artificios del con- 
ceptismo, la pulla elemental se metamorfosea en una complicada 
serie de metdforas, chistes, juegos de palabras, hasta que la fantasia 
verbal hipertrofiada crea sus propias situaciones y vuelve las espaldas 
a la naturaleza. Se han agotado las posibilidades. 


EvuGENIO ASENSIO 
Instituto Espatiol en Lisboa 
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SE ACICALARON LOS AUDITORIOS: AN ASPECT 
OF THE SPANISH LITERARY BAROQUE 


N the year 1581 Don Luis de Géngora, a mere youth of twenty, 
seems to have perceived, perhaps vaguely, that Spain was enter- 
ing or was about to enter a Silver Age in which “the magical, the 
sensory, and the gestural”’ were to become strong at the expense of 
“the human and the objectively rational,’ in which style was to 
have “‘a greater sensoriness than would have originally been com- 
patible with gravitas.”' He wrote: 


Ahora, que estoy despacio, 
cantar quiero en mi bandurria 
lo que en mds grave instrumento 
cantara, mas no me escuchan. 
Arrfmense ya las veras 

y celébrense las burlas, 

pues da el mundo en nifierfas, 
al fin, como quien caduca.? 


Whether or not this “voluntad de ser raro’’* was forced upon the 
young poet as he implies, whether he would have preferred the “‘mas 
grave instrumento” or was actually delighted to devise new ways 
of commanding attention by inventing nifierias, we can only surmise. 
What we do know is that Géngora was not the first or the only writer 
to express awareness of the new direction in Spanish taste toward 
the end of the sixteenth century. 

For this statement I propose to offer documentation, but first I 
would make clear that the search for a new elegance, while central 
for an understanding of late-Renaissance literature is, as the title 
of the present article suggests, only an aspect of that literature: ‘‘Au 
lieu d’un siécle en évolution progressive et monochrone, on verrait 
se dessiner plusiers X VII® siécles paralléles, alternés ou entremélés, 
au sein desquels on reconnaitrait au Baroque la valeur d’un ferment 


1 Erich Auerbach, Mimesis (Princeton, 1953), pp. 53, 57. 

? Karl Vossler, Introduccién a la literatura espafiola del siglo de oro (Madrid, 
1934), p. 124. 

* “La voluntad de ser raro es quiz4 el tinico medio de relacionar los estados 
barrocos con lo que exista fuera de ellos.” Américo Castro, “E] Don Juan de 
Tirso y el de Moliére,”” Hommage 4 Ernest Martinenche (Paris, n. d.), p. 104. 
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actif et d’une composante nécessaire.’’* Literary history has al- 
ways its sic and its non. The same Vicente Espinel who wrote in 
1587, 

hallo que al mundo seruiran de exemplo 

mis versos, llenos de passion y lloro, 

que todo es vanidad, todo locura,* 


could declare in 1618, in the Prologue to his Marcos de Obregén: 
“digo que yo he alcanzado la Monarquia de Espafia tan llena y 
abundante de gallardos espfritus en armas y letras, que no creo que 
la romana los tuvo mayores, y me arrojo a decir que ni tantos ni 
tan grandes.’’ Even desengafto has its varied meanings and does 
not always carry the overtones of Quevedo’s j;Ah de la vida! Nadie 
me responde. Antonio Lépez de Vega in his Paradoxas racionales 
(1654), over and over again uses desengafiado in the Stoic sense of 
sapiens: “. . . si no queréis parecer ridfculo a los desengafiados.”’ 

The single aspect which I wish to point up here is purely literary: 
the Spanish public is declared to have ceased to be satisfied with 
what Ezra Pound defined as the essence of great literature, “simple 
language charged with meaning to an extreme degree.” Readers 
and auditors were demanding a language which was not simple, a 
language “sharpened with the new brightness of paradox,” as in 
Chapman’s 


The downward-burning flame of her rich hayre.* 


In Spain as in England writers were no longer concerned solely 
to communicate an experience; they were concerned—often more 
concerned—to fabricate a novel, attractive, intricate object, a 
dainty device. Themes which formerly had been pretexts for 
formal beauty were becoming pretexts for wit. In 1555, a genera- 


‘Jean Rousset, La littérature frangaise de l’dge baroque en France. Circé et le 
Paon (Paris, 1953), p. 9. 

5 “No society or no era is ever stabilized except in the pages of a book.” 
Herschel Baker, The Dignity of Man (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), p. 123. 

* Diversas rimas (Madrid, 1591), fol. 149v; 1587 is the date of the aprobacién. 

? Ed. Erasmo Buceta (Madrid, 1935), pp. 70, 73-74 et alibi. 

°C. 8. Lewis, English Literature in the Sixteenth Century excluding Drama 
(Oxford, 1954), p. 512. 

* Ibid., pp. 271, 547. Cf. Castro, loc. cit.: “Para conseguir la rareza (estado de 
d4nimo que no necesita ser consciente) se pueden utilizar ademds elementos 
preexistentes que no habfan pretendido ser raros, lo mismo que otros, que, por 
cualquier caso, eran extrafios y artificiosos (el estilo de Antonio de Guevara, por 
ejemplo).” 
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tion before Géngora’s mas no me escuchan, Juan Gonzdlez de la 
Torre, in his Didlogo Wamado Nuncio Legato Mortal, explained his 
choice of form and style in these words: ““Me movié a escribir en 
este estilo por ver andar el mundo tan lleno de vanidades, que ya no 
curan los que son vulgares’® de leer cosa buena en prosa, sino que 
andan buscando Coplillas, Romances, Disparates y Farsas" de 
pocofructo. Pues que ans{es, no sé yo qué mejor Farsa ni Romance 
pueden leer, que esta farsa de la Muerte; pues se introduzen dos 
personas; y hay demandas y respuestas, ejemplos y avisos muy 
fructuosos.’’!” 

In 1570 Alfonso Garcia de Matamoros, in his De methodo con- 
cionandi, criticized the departure from simplicity which he found 
characteristic of the pulpit oratory of his day: “‘El arte debe ir tan 
embebido en la naturaleza que no se eche de ver, como cuando se 
mezcla con el vino un poco de agua, que parece que todo es vino. 
El predicador no ha de representar las cosas como en el teatro. Hay 
algunos que corren un toro como si estuviesen en la plaza, o fingen 
que van siguiendo un pajarillo y le echan mano y lo despluman con 
tal propiedad, con tales muestras primero de ansiedad y luego de 
regocijo, dando tales saltos y voces, que realmente parecen unos 
chiquillos.’’”* 

In 1575 Juan Huarte de San Juan published his famous book on 
vocational guidance, the Examen de ingenios para las sciencias, in 
which of necessity he dealt with the pulpit orator. ‘No rechaza de 
plano el bien decir y hablar en el pilpito,’’ notes Mauricio de Iri- 
arte, 8.J., in his study of Huarte’s differential psychology, because 
“hoy, recibida la fe y de tantos afios atrds,“ bien se permite predicar 
con lugares retéricos.”” But Huarte adds, not without irony: 
“Esto no es menester encargarlo a los predicadores de nuestro 
tiempo . . . porque su estudio particular . . . es buscar un buen 
tema a quien puedan aplicar a propésito muchas sentencias galanas 

. Sin perdonar ciencia alguna, hablando copiosamente, con 


“] italicize vulgares looking forward to the discussion of the part played 
by the vulgo in determining the development of learned prose. See below. 

4 Jtalics anticipate the treatment (below) of the dramatic element in the new 
demands of the vulgo. 

2 From the Madrid, 1580 ed. (first ed. Anvers, 1555); copied by Gallardo, 
Ensayo, III, col. 96. 

48 Apud Francisco Terrones del Cafio, Instruccién de predicadores, ed. Félix G. 
Olmedo (Madrid, 1946), p. xxl. See above, note 11. 

“ This point will be stressed farther on in the present article. 
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elegancia y dulces palabras; con todo lo cual dilatan y ensanchan 
el tema una hora y dos si es menester.”” And he procedes to make 
sport of the preachers who yield to the popular demand for farsas— 
as Juan Gonzalez de la Torre had done twenty years earlier: ‘‘La 
accién se ha de moderar haciendo los meneos y gestos que el dicho 
requiere: alzando la voz y bajandola; enojandose, y tornarse luego 
& apaciguar; unas veces hablar a priesa, otras a espacio; refiir y 
halagar; menear el cuerpo a una parte y a otra; coger los brazos y 
desplegarlos; reir y llorar; y dar una palmada en buena ocasi6n. 
Esta gracia es tan importante en los predicadores, que con sola eila, 
sin tener invencién ni disposicién, de cosas de poco momento y 
vulgares hacen un sermén que espania al auditorio.’’® 

In 1579 Fray Diego Velades protests against all this in his 
Rhetorica christiana: ‘‘La verdad recta y sencilla no necesita colores 
postizos ni luces extrafias; al contrario, eso la hace sospechosa, 
porque no sabe fingir lo que no es.’’'® 

In 1580 Francisco de Medina, in his Prologue to Herrera’s 
Anotaciones, shared the feeling of Gonzdlez de la Torre against los 
que son vulgares:” “‘Se [pierde ] estimacién en allanarse a la inteli- 
gencia del pueblo.” He too spoke of the ornamental style—‘‘de 
mil colores’’—of certain preachers.'* 

In 1588 Fray Pedro Mal6n de Chaide, in his Conversién de la 
Magdalena, repeated the earlier complaints: ‘‘He querido poner 
aqui este salmo entero . . . porque, como ya he dicho en el prélogo, 
estan los gustos tan estragados con los muchos vicios, que para que 
puedan comer algo que les sea de provecho, es menester darsele 
guisado con mil salsillas, y aun plega a Dios que de esta suerte lo 
detengan y no lo vomiten, como comida indigesta. Y no sé si me 
engafio, pero pienso que con los versos se desempalagardn, para 
mejor tragar la prosa.’’® 

To the same year of 1588 belongs a complaint from the De sacra 
ratione concionandi of Fray Diego Pérez de Valdivia: ‘‘Pero, {qué, 
dird4 alguno, no se ha de aderezar un poco la palabra de Dios para 
que la reciban con mds gusto los oyentes? No; porque vendremos 

16 El Doctor Huarte de San Juan y su Examen de Ingenios. Contribucién a la 


historia de la psicologia diferencial (Madrid, 1948), pp. 213-214. See above, note 
11 and below, note 36. 


16 Terrones del Cafio, op. cit., ed. cit., p. ciii. 

11 See above, note 10. 

18 Aubrey F. G. Bell, El renacimiento espafiol (Zaragoza, 1944), p. 132. 
*% Madrid, 1947, IT, 136. 
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a parar a lo de antes: los oyentes, engolosinados con el estilo, se 
parardn en él y no probardn el alimento sélido del Evangelio. Los 
Apéstoles lo predicaban con toda sencillez. .. . Y las gentes lo 
recibian con gusto y con provecho. Ahora, en cambio, lo predica- 
mos con todos los aderezos habidos y por haber, y ya vemos lo que 
pasa, que muchos no quieren ofr la verdad.’’”” 

In 1589 Juan Bonifacio, 8.J., in his De sapiente fructuoso, ex- 
claimed: “‘Es vergonzoso que un predicador ande buscando flore- 
cillas y ponga en eso todo su cuidado. La verdadera elocuencia no 
necesita postizos ni coloretes; le bastan sus colores naturales y la 
hermosura que le da su propia robustez y la riqueza y pureza de su 
sangre. ... No es la voz suave del predicador ni su lenguaje 
florido lo que cautiva al auditorio, sino la grandeza y hermosura de 
las cosas que dice.’’” 

There is considerable significance, for our problem, in Pedro 
Simén Abril’s analysis of the condition of Spanish eloquence in this 
same year of 1589. Eloquence, he says, is now restricted to the 
pulpit, since government in modern times does not depend upon 
swaying the populace as it did in Athens or in Cicero’s Rome. In 
Spain, even lawsuits are decided por escrito: ‘‘Por esto convendria, 
que pues ya ni en los Senados, ni en las Audiencias no hay materia 
para semejantes oraciones, se traduxessen del Latin, y del Griego las 
mejores oraciones de Tulio, y de Demostenes, y los Sermones de 
aquellos grandes Predicadores San Basilio, San Chrisostomo, San 
Cyrillo, San Leon, por personas que supiessen representar sus 
virtudes y estilo en la lengua popular, para que estos sirviessen de 
exemplo y experiencia de como debe usarse y exercitarse la Rheto- 
rica.”’2? 

In 1601 the ‘“‘Claustro de doctores y maestros en todas facultades’”’ 
of the University of Salamanca, considering whether it was wise to 
permit the use of the vernacular in works of spiritual content, wrote 
into the record of their meeting that there was “poca devocién el 
dia de oy en oyr los sermones . . . y los que van a oyr, muchos van 
por curiosidad . . . o por entretenimiento y gusto del lenguaje de 
las floridas razones, como quien va a oyr un rato de miisica que 


* Terrones de Cafio, op. cit., ed. cit., p. exxiii-cxxiv. 

* Tbid., p. exxxvii. 

* Apuntamientos de como se deben reformar las doctrinas y la manera de en- 
seftallas, ed. Madrid, 1769, pp. 32-33. See Margherita Morreale de Castro, 
Pedro Simén Abril (Madrid, 1949), Indice Analfitico, s. v. Apuntamientos. 
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suena dulze y suauemente, y no buscan el espfritu y verdad del 
Evangelio.’”* The professors also stressed the part played in this 
unfortunate development by the vulgo: “los discretos predicadores 
con mucha razén temen ya el officio de predicar, lo vno porque 
apenas hallardn cosa que decir que no esté ya escripta en los libros 
de romange y lo otro temen con mucha razon la censura del vulgo que 
como lo hallan todo escripto en los libros de romange todos se hazen 
gensores de lo que el predicador dize.’’”* 

Sometime around the year 1609 Géngora and Fray Hortensio 
Félix de Paravicino discovered that, independently and each in his 
own field, they were endeavoring to do the same thing: “[producir } 
sorpresa y deleite, maravilla y entretenimiento.’”* Pellicer declared 
Paravicino to be “assombro y ornamento de su nacién.’** He, 
more than any other, gave to Spanish sacred oratory that ‘‘senso- 
riness’’ which Auerbach found to be characteristic of the Latin 
writers of the Silver Age.?7 Emilio Alarcos considers him an “‘in- 
genio barroco de primera categoria . . . més admirable que imi- 
table” (p. 319). In his own eyes he too was a victim of the vulgo, 
of those who diserti esse volunt magis quam boni: “las conversaciones 
[de Cuaresma ] son sermones, todas a costa de los predicadores, con 
ningin provecho de los oyentes, porque nos venfs a juzgar mds que 
a oyr’” (p. 173, n. 2). He complains that preaching has become 
histrionics: ‘por nuestra desgracia han llegado los sermones tan a la 
necesidad misma de agrado que las comedias”’ (ibid.). 

Another testimony, of the year 1617, when Francisco Terrones 
del Cafio published his Instrucctén de predicadores, voicing the old 
lament. ‘‘Piensan algunos que se ha de hablar por vocablo y artificio 
exquisito, con muchas flores de elocucién. Si una ciudad estuviese 
cercada de enemigos y dadndole asalto, tirando los enemigos pelotas 
de artilleria, y los de dentro tirasen flores, jseria ésta buena defensa? 
Los vicios acometen, como enemigos, a asaltar las almas; los predi- 
cadores, son sus defensores; mejor harian de arrojar pelotas contra 
los vicios que flores para las orejas del auditorio.””"* In his moments 


* Pedro Urbano Gonzalez de la Calle, “Documentos inéditos acerca del uso de 
la lengua vulgar en libros espirituales,” BRAE, XII (1925), 269. 

* Tbid., pp. 266-267. 

26 Emilio Alarcos, “Los sermones de Paravicino,”” RFE, XXIV (1937), 185, 
265, 279, 283, 318-319. See below, note 36. 

** Tbid., p. 184, n. 1. See below, note 36. 

27 See above, note 1. 

%8 Ed. cit., p. 125. 
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of discouragement he verged on despair: “Y si no hay hombres ni 
caudal sino para tratar cosas muy vulgares, mejor es dejar el oficio; 
que estén ya los auditorios tan acicalados que predicdndoles cosas 
muy comunes, las desprecian.’’” 

We shall end our survey in 1629, although the topic extends to 
Gracidén and the end of the century, as Alarcos shows. In his 
Aforismos y reglas para mas bien ejercer el alto oficio de la predicacion 
evangélica segun dotrina de santos y escritores antiguos y modernos, 
printed at Antequera in that year, Fray Diego Leén y Moya in- 
sists that “‘no es oficio de necios el predicar”’ and concedes that those 
who practice it should possess “‘buena gracia y donaire sabroso para 
dar vida a lo que dijere[n ],” although he denounces the tendency to 
yield to the demands of the auditorio acicalado: ‘‘Nunca se comience 

. con fdbula, hieroglffico o poesia . . . tampoco deben hacerse 
las entradas con palabras artificiosas que lleven torrente como loas 
de comedia.”’ 

The language of the sermon should be ‘‘romance casto y limpio,”’ 
neither culto nor conceptista: “La elocuencia . .. que se debe 
seguir . . . no esté en hablar con términos nuevos, nunca ofdos, 
esquisitos, frases singulares, locuciones puramente simbélicas, y tan 
figurativas que ninguno o muy pocos las entiendan; que es multi- 
locuencia y parleria. . . . No se saque el romance de sus quicios, ni 
se afecte de manera que sea tan dificultoso de entender para el vulgo, 
como si se hablara latin.” 

He rejects all histrionies: ‘‘Si dijese que uno se rascaba, no se ha 
de rascar el predicador.”” ‘‘No ha de haber en el pilpito . . . lo 
que en los tablados. ‘La yerba verde y aljofarada matizada con la 
roja sangre, que la cruda mano de la sobrehumana ninfa derramé— 
el pajarillo con su harpada lengua,’ etc., que esto es mejor para 
farsa, y propio lenguaje de cémicos.”’ 

Of special interest is a protest not heard before—that there be no 
exploitation of the picaresque style in the pulpit: “téngase recato 
que no se usen jamds vocablos apicarados. Uno dijo que ‘Acabando 
que acab6é Noé de beber el vino . . . quedé hecho équis ufias 
arriba ...’ Otros por decir ‘golpe o cuchillada’ dicen ‘decendi- 
miento de manos’ y ‘No lo conoceré Galvan,’ ‘a lo de Vive Cristo’ : 
cosas todas mds de la seguida [i.e., de la vida airada] que del 
lenguaje del cristiano, cuanto y mas del piulpito.” 





* Ibid., p. 58. 
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And he is no less severe against an earlier abuse—the insertion 
into the sermon of the preacher’s professional jargon: ‘No se digan 
en ninguna manera términos ni vocablos escoldsticos.’’*** 

It will have been observed that in these protests there are two 
leitmotifs: the auditors, often referred to as the vulgo, are, like Lope’s 
mosqueteros, the ones who have called the tune and they therefore 
share with the preachers responsibility for a state of affairs which is 
religious and moral, to be sure, but also literary. According to the 
testimony, it was the auditors who in large part determined the 
development away from simplicity to an ever increasing afdn de 
novedad. And these same auditors, blood brothers of the mosque- 
teros, demanded dramatic action in the pulpit: “han llegado los 
sermones tan a la necesidad misma de agrado que las comedias.” 

In an earlier study I have shown that there was a creativeness in 
the action of the vulgo on the development of the Spanish comedia, 
and that this creativeness was at times recognized by critics, notably 
by Jusepe Antonio Gonzdlez de Salas. If we look forward to Fray 
Gerundio, we must regard as deleterious the influence of the vulgo 
on the development of prose style; but if we stop with Paravicino, 
Géngora’s contemporary and friend, the judgment will be more 
favorable. His afdn de novedad, his sutileza y ornamentacién in 
prose are the counterpart of Géngora’s revolution in verse and make 
of him the “ingenio barroco de primera categoria’”’ that he unques- 
tionably was.** It was because he found a ready acceptance of the 
newness he had to offer, because audiences were ya acicalados, that 
he became the most influential preacher of his age, the master of 
“the magical, the sensory, and the gestural.’ It is thus seen that 
the comedia was not the only genre that was—almost—a communal 
enterprise. In pulpit oratory also, and in prose generally, the nation 
as a whole determined the character of its culture: se acicalaron los 
ingenios, even among the vulgo. 

There is an interesting sequel. In an article entitled “La 
oratoria sagrada en el seiscientos’’*™ Luis Lépez Santos published 


%« Gallardo, Ensayo, III, cols. 934-935. 

* “On the Attitude toward the Vulgo in the Spanish Siglo de Oro,” Studies in the 
Renaissance, Publications of the Renaissance Society of America, IV (New York, 
1957), 190-200. 

* Alarcos, art. cit., pp. 279 f., 283 f., 319. 

32 See above, note 1. 

* RFE, XXX (1946), 353-368. 
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the record of a polemic between two Jesuits, Padre Valentin Céspedes 
and Padre Joseph de Ormaza, in the year 1648. Each defends 
tenaciously his own choice between the two prevailing schools of 
pulpit oratory—the antiguos and the modernos, Céspedes speaking 
for the old school and Ormaza for the new—and each accuses the 
rival school of “‘delitos y vicios.”” The antiguos are accused of 
lumbering up their sermons with quotations from the Bible and the 
Fathers: “‘todo son pegotes.’”” What is worse, these quotations do 
not bolster doctrine; they are mostly ‘‘narraciones e historias.’’ 
But contrary to what might be expected, this extraneous erudition, 
far from boring the audiences, delights them with profane entice- 
ments because the antigiwos actually act out the stories. They are, 
in short, farsantes:* ‘“‘cruje la honda, truena el estallido y ondean las 
mangas del orador,’”’ as Goliath falls. Such procedure is stoutly 
defended by Céspedes: “el predicador es un representante a lo 
divino, y s6lo se distingue del farsante en las materias que trata.”’ 
He insists: ‘‘La representacién . . . perfecta con las partes que he 
dicho deleita y suspende.’’ Giving actual examples of such drama- 
tizing, he declares that those of his school “lo [hacen] con tal 
propiedad, viveza y gracia que [prorrumpen ] los oyentes en aplausos 
gritados, siendo necesario parar hasta que [cese] el tumulto.’’** 
And he explains the theory which lies back of his approval: the 
preacher should rely for his ideas on authority, as do lawyers, 
physicians, and “‘los escoldsticos.’””’ Only the manner of presentation 
should be original. Indeed, the elimination of “authorities”—“el 
afdn de rechazar los textos e historias bfblicas’’—continues to be, he 
asserts, “uno de los mds perjudiciales huevos que empollé Erasmo 
para que Lutero sacase a luz.” 

The school of the modernos condemns both this theory and this 
procedure, believing—with Huarte de San Juan—that where religi- 
ous assent is universal ideas are not important, there being nothing to 
prove. The preacher, says Ormaza, should use his originality to 
invent conceptos for the purpose of moving the will. Doctrine should 
be introduced only by indirection, “de rebozo.”” Style is not merely 
“la parte principal, sino el todo de la oracién.”” His opponent 
Céspedes describes “‘modern’’ preaching in terms which, except for 
the use of pejorative suffixes and adjectives, might well be those of 
Ormaza himself : “‘es [una predicacién ] con punticos de mucho garbo, 


* See above, note 11. 
% Art. cit., p. 357-358. 
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adornados de unos concepticos picados y picantes . . . atendiendo 
a la dulce cadencia del estilo.” The “moderns,” says Céspedes, 
have only one purpose: “‘la vana ostentacién de la agudeza . . . el 
agrado y el aplauso de los cultos.’”** 

De los cultos. But certainly not only the cultos listened to 
sermons. Here, as in the case of the comedia, we have the inter- 
mingling and the interaction of cortesano and oficial. Here again 
we have proof that Cervantes was right when—in the Viaje del 
Parnaso—he declared the vulgo of Madrid to be discreto.*” The 
public that would hiss a comedia from the boards if its scansion were 
faulty could—and did—-demand of its preachers a language worthy 
of an auditorio acicalado—a demand which appears to have had more 
than a small part in the development of the baroque in Spain. 


Oris H. GreEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


* Tbid., p. 363. It is readily seen that antiguos and modernos placate the 
auditorio by providing asombro, in the one case by assuming the role of farsantes 
a lo divino, in the other by means of agudeza. 

3? Américo Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes (Madrid, 1925), p. 211, n. 7. 
Cf. Edward M. Wilson, “Quevedo for the Masses,” Atlante, ITI (1955), p. 2-3: 
“Quevedo was perhaps as great a poet as Géngora or Lope de Vega . . . To see 
how much of [his poetry] seeped down into the chap-books is not a useless 
investigation if it tells us which of Quevedo’s poems could be appreciated by the 
man in the street . . . even if only a few examples of Quevedo’s works can be 
shown to have been transmitted in this way, the vulgar tradition is seen as some- 
thing less debased than has often been assumed.”” (Italics mine.) Cf. also p. 3: 
“In fact the seventeenth-century chap-books often transmitted a fair amount of 
poetry which would not shame a modern anthology.” And p. 6: “This kind of 
conceptismo cannot be considered an aristocratic taste when it came within reach 
of ordinary working men and women.” 








GALDOS’ CLASSICAL SCENE IN LA DE BRINGAS 


LTHOUGH many of Galdés’ novels are highly dramatic La de 
Bringas is not one of them. As a realistic analysis and ex- 
position of the life of the government employee clase media, es- 
pecially of its material and materialistic concerns, its social situation 
and condition, and its related moral problems, La de Bringas moves 
from the outset and through most of its course at a leisurely, not to 
say slow pace. Galdés has seemed most desirous of presenting, 
against a broad and amply detailed social-economic background, a 
character study of a member of this society, his titular protagonist, 
Francisco Bringas’ wife Rosalfa. Especially does Galdés’ study 
deal with the moral decline of this woman, who, otherwise a good 
wife and mother, lets herself get caught in usurious debt in order 
to satisfy an irresistible craving for fine clothes, induced first by a 
wealthy relative’s gifts, which Galdés calls the “‘manzana de Eva,’”! 
and continuously nurtured by her irresponsible but admired social 
arbiters and companions, especially the insolvent Milagros, Mar- 
quesa de Tellerfa. Galdés follows Rosalia from the first temptation 
through many downward steps—some small, some large—of extra- 
vagance and folly, of envy and hypocrisy, deception and falsehood, 
a kind of intra-family embezzlement or theft, and finally of in- 
fidelity, all of them related to her unsuccessful efforts to reconcile her 
uncontrollable manta de lujo with her ever more insufficient means. 
In this descent Rosalia parallels the course of the larger, national 
ambiente, and in the end—in September, 1868—monarchical order 
and private morality are both overthrown. 

The novel is by no means devoid of tensions, conflicts, elements 
of surprise and suspense, nor even of dialogued scenes; but the 
moral fall has been gradual and the effect of these dramatic qualities 
is chiefly cumulative, the conversations serving mainly to com- 
municate costumbres and more especially to reveal character. With 
her infidelity Bringas’ wife has hit bottom and the story is, so far 
as objective data are concerned, all but over. But, ironically, the 
infidelity has not been rewarded, as Rosalfa had expected, and the 

1 Benito Pérez Galdés, La de Bringas (Madrid, 1906), pp. 49, 54. All refer- 
ences are to this edition. 
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usurer Torquemada must still be paid. At this point, almost at the 
very end of the novel, Galdés at last treats the reader to one of the 
finest dramatic scenes in his entire repertoire. 

Just two hours before she must pay Torquemada or let herself be 
exposed to her trusting husband, Rosalia suddenly, and as if en- 
lightened by desperation, thinks of Refugio? as her possible salva- 
tion, recalling that she had been told that Refugio has money. 
Rosalfa had long held this distant relative of hers,’ Refugio Sanchez 
Emperador, in the deepest economic, social, and moral scorn. 
When orphaned by the death of their penniless father, Refugio and 
her older sister Amparo had received a modicum of shelter and 
‘ support from the Bringas family. But Refugio, unlike her sister, 
rebelled against the dubious protection, the domestic tyranny and 
exploitation, and the servant-like position and treatment she was 
receiving from Rosalfa, and left the household in order to live 
independently even if unrespectably and perhaps disreputably. 
Rosalfa never forgave her, but now, as a last resort and with only 
one and a worse alternative, she does not hesitate, thinking: “‘pre- 
fiero rebajarme a pedir este favor a una. . .” (260). She is even 
aware of her own moral turpitude when, ringing the bell and 
“eonsiderando lo que aquel paso la degradaba,”’ she says to herself: 
‘“‘Ahora s6lo falta que me eche a cajas destempladas para que sea 
mayor mi vergiienza y mi castigo completo”’ (260). 

The scene begins when Refugio herself opens the door, much 
surprised to see her caller.‘ Both her generosity and hospitality 
on the one hand and her unambiguous social status on the other soon 
become clear. She welcomes Rosalia warmly, gives her aigrettes 
and a sombrero (264, 280) and later offers her coffee (274, 275). 
The house is in the greatest disorder: clothes, furniture, ornaments, 
pictures, curtains are all topsy-turvy; Refugio herself is neither 
fully dressed nor in a bata, and her hair is uncombed; the floor is 
dirty with spots; and Refugio’s intimacy with her companion sug- 
gestively named Celestina is such that Rosalia thought ‘“‘no se podria 

2 Galdés may even have had the ensuing scene in mind when he first presented 
this character in the preceding novel Tormento and gave her this name, since its 
symbolical significance only now becomes evident. La de Bringas is a sequel of 
Tormento so far as chronology and many characters are concerned, although 
Galdés’ focus is different, and each novel is genuinely independent and both 
structurally and thematically complete in itself. 

3 Cf. Tormento (Madrid, 1906), pp. 29-30. 

‘The scene runs through more than three of the novel’s fifty chapters from 
the beginning of ch. xlv through the first part of xlviii (pp. 260-280). 
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facilmente decir cudl de las dos era la sefiora’’ (261; again, 276). 
Refugio’s careless, unladylike, cven sensual postures (271, 273), her 
accidentally letting fall a ‘“‘cajetilla de cigarros” (275), and her 
references to ‘‘si estuviera aqui la Seviora’”’ (275) and several times 
to what “dice un caballero que yo conozco” (271, 273)—all added 
to the fact that she has money although she has been a failure in her 
little import business, confessing that “‘no he hecho mds que perder 
dinero” (263)—complete the picture. 

La de Bringas is impatient to make clear that the purpose of her 
call is not social but to borrow five thousand reales, which does not 
surprise the well-informed Refugio. From this moment the hum- 
bling of the proud, presumptuous and hypocritical Rosalia by the 
girl who had once worked like a servant in her house begins and 
develops to what could be called farcical extremes, were it not con- 
trolled as intended by Refugio, and planned by Galdés as the climax 
of his character study and the well-deserved moral retribution and 
punishment. In a series of no fewer than ten alternations, Refugio 
oscillates between raising and dashing Rosalfa’s hopes of getting the 
money, letting her see the banknotes in a cajoncillo or costurero (266, 
268) and then in plain sight on the chimenea (270), saying she might, 
would like, and perhaps will help her (274, 277, 280) but really 
cannot do so because she has bills to pay (266, 276, 279, 280), 
offending Rosalfa’s sense of dignity (269) by repeated references to 
their family relationship (270, 277, 279, 280) and by obliging her 
to hear her own sermonizing on the vanity and hypocrisy (“jTodo 
por aparentar!’’ 273) of the society in which Rosalfa believes she 
belongs (271, 273, 279), “‘jugando con su victima” (276) or as 
Rosalfa herself sees, “me la [cara ] esté escupiendo”’ (273) and “esté 
jugando conmigo como un gato con una bola de papel” (277). All 
of this is done against the inexorable march of time toward 
Rosalfa’s zero hour of three o’clock: “habia dado la una” (264); 
“son las dos y cuarto” (274); “las tres menos cuarto” (276); and 
finally Rosalfa’s frantic “;Pero te haces cargo de la hora que es?” 
(277). Up to this point, besides rebajar and degradar (260), the 
word humillar has been used five times—twice by Rosalia in her 
thinking and three times by the omniscient and purposeful Galdés 
himself (267, 269, 274). Rosalfa’s one consolation during this 
punishing humiliation is that no one else sees it: “Yo sola paso la 
vergiienza ; nadie me lo sabe, ni nadie me lo ha de sacar a la cara”’ 
(273). 
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Now comes the part of the scene of our special present interest. 
Rosalfa has already thought: ‘‘Lo que quiere esta bribona es que yo 
me humille mds, que yo le ruegue y le suplique y haga algtin puchero 
delante de ella . . . quiere que me arrastre a sus pies para piso- 
tearme .. .” (267); and “Esta sinvergiienza quiere que me ponga 
de rodillas delante ...” (268). And Refugio herself has in- 
sinuated that a little weeping (268, 275) and begging on her knees 
(275) might be effective. But when, with only fifteen minutes left, 
Refugio says she will indeed let her have the money but will have 
to go out and get it from a friend and will of course have to dress 
and comb her hair, Rosalfa jumps into action and does indeed be- 
come Refugio’s servant: 


Rosalfa, dando algunos pasos hacia ella, cogié el vestido y lo ahuecéd, 
haciendo ademdn de ponérselo . . . 

—Echate este vestido . . . te pones un manto, un pafiuelo por la 
cabeza . . 

Refugio paséalaalcoba. Desde ella dijo: “mi corsé,” y la de Bringas 
corrié a llevdrselo y le ayudé6 a cefifrselo. 


After this operation is completed, Refugio asks: 


—Qué le parece, {me peinaré? 

—No.. . recégete el pelo con una redecilla, con una cinta . 
Asi estés muy bien . . . estés mejor . . . con esa melena alborotada 
. . . Pareces una Herodfas que hay en un cuadro de Palacio . . . Vamos, 
aviate . . . stibete esos pelos . . . Mira que es muy tarde . . . A ver, 
yo te ayudaré. 

Sentése Refugio, y la Bringas le arreglé la abundante cabellera en un 
periquete. 

—Vaya una doncella que me he echado—dijo la de Sdnchez riendo.— 
jTanto honor! (277-278) 


Refugio then terrifies Rosalfa by calmly sitting down and refusing 
to go out because it is too hot. But, after another little sermon, 
she puts the banknotes in Rosalfa’s hand and lets her go. It is 
irrelevant to our present purpose but not to the Galdosian scene 
as a whole and to the completeness and crowning blow of Rosalfa’s 
punishment that Refugio tells her, as she leaves, to stay away from 
her supposed friend Milagros, the Marquesa de Telleria, for she 
too had been there to borrow money (273) and had said that 
Rosalfa was “‘una cursi”’ (280). 


* * * * * 
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' The mistress-turned-servant scene just described, with which 
Galdés brings La de Bringas to a close and in which he so effectively 
concentrates the economic, social, and moral values in the ironical 
contrast and conflict between Rosalia and Refugio, is a highly 
original adaptation of a scene whose remote prototype may be 
found in the Asinaria of Titus Maccius Plautus. 

In Act III of this Latin and very Roman comedy, whose action 
and theme are otherwise unrelated to La de Bringas, two slaves 
Libanus and Leonida, sent to Argyrippus by his father to turn over 
to him the twenty minae he needs in order to buy the exclusive 
companionship of the courtesan Philaenium for a year, decide first 
to play teasingly and perhaps deservedly with him. When they 
tell him they have twenty minae and ask what he will give them in 
exchange, he says he will call them libertos and, at their insistence, 
even patronos (652). But they want Philaenium to beg them 
sweetly, which she does, and even with caresses and kisses, to which 
Argyrippus objects. He himself kneels and rubs Leonida’s knees 


saying “fricentur. dan quod oro” (671). He then carries Libanus 
on his back: 


Lib. vehes pol hodie me, si quidem hoc argentum ferre speres. 

Argyr. Ten ego veham? 

Lib. Tun hoc feras argentum aliter a me? 

Argyr. Perii hercle. si verum quidem et decorum erum vehere servom, 
inscende. 

Lib. Sic isti solent superbi subdomari (702). asta igitur, ut 


consuetus es puer olim. scin ut dicam? em sic. abi, laudo, 
nec te equo magis est equos ullus sapiens. 

Argyr. Inscende actutum. 

Lib. Ego fecero. hem quid istucest? uttuincedis? demam hercle 
iam de hordeo, tolutim ni badizas. 


ee 


Here is a way to humble the proud, observes Libanus (702), but this 
seems not to have been the slaves’ original intention; and after they 
exact adoration and praise from the eager but somewhat incredulous 
Argyrippus, who “nec quid dicatis scire nec me cur ludatis possum”’ 
(730), they give him the money. 


5 See 1. 646. All references to the Asinaria text are to the edition by Paul 
Nixon in the Loeb Classical Library: Plautus (Cambridge, Mass, 1937), Vol. I. 
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Reduce the slaves to one servant and omit their gross demands 
on their master’s girl, and we have in this brief scene of only eighty- 
eight lines the essential ingredients of the later Galdés scene: for 
money the proud master humbles himself, suffers indignities, and 
performs menial acts for the slaves, kneeling, embracing and carry- 
ing one of them in a reversal of their previous (and usual) rela- 
tionship. 

Galdés’ knowledge of Latin and of classical literature seems to 
have been sufficient for him to have read the Asinaria and later to 
have adapted his recollection of the master-turned-servant scene 
to his own larger purposes in La de Bringas. His own university 
studies of Latin literature, his continuing high regard for his 
professor Don Alfredo Adolfo Camis, and his use of classical 
material in Dofia Perfecta, for which Gilman has offered an in- 
teresting interpretation, would all tend to corroborate this assump- 
tion,* although this is all very meagre evidence compared with what 
we are confident can some day be disclosed. Indeed, Refugio’s 
major appearance in the novel, late, unexpected, and in order to 
resolve the irreconcilable conflict and bring the novel to a close, 
greatly resembles that of the dea ex machina of classical tragedy. 
Still, Galdés had no works of Plautus, even in translation, in his 
library, and he mentions him only twice in all his published work, 
once including him perfunctorily with Calder6én and Moratin’ and 
the other time giving him a rather commonplace characterization 
as “el que imaginé las mejores comedias de la antigiiedad dando 
vueltas a la rueda de un molino;. . . .”* In his appreciative 1866 
article on Camtis, Galdés does not mention Plautus and declares 
that his professor was an “enemigo declarado del realismo grosero.’”® 

Nevertheless, although we reject the Asinaria as an immediate 
source for Galdés’ scene, it is not for circumstantial reasons either 
for or against the attribution, but because another and Spanish 
treatment of the scene lies nearer at hand and coincides in more 


* Cf. William H. Shoemaker, ed., Galdés, Crénica de la quincena (Princeton, 
1948), pp. 33-34; and Stephen Gilman, “Las referencias claésicas de Dofia Per- 
fecta,” NRFH, Ill (1949), 353-362. Galdés’ own library at San Quintin in 
Santander long contained his own notebook of A puntes de literatura latina segtin 
las explicaciones del Dr. Dn. Alfredo Adolfo Camis (see H. Chonon Berkowitz, La 
biblioteca de Benito Pérez Galdés [Las Palmas, 1951], no. 2999). 

? La estafeta romantica [1899] (Madrid, 1900), p. 58 (near end of ch. vii). 

* Dofia Perfecta [1876] (Madrid, 1907), p. 265 (first paragraph of ch. xxv). 

* Crénica de Madrid (Madrid, [1933]), p. 183. 
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numerous and more significant details. This is the scene between 
the infanta Felicina and her criada Dileta in the last act of Torres 
Naharro’s Comedia Aquilana (1524), whose indebtedness to 
Plautus’ Asinaria was first pointed out by A. Lenz some thirty-five 
years ago." Dileta, possessed of the happy information that 
Felicina’s beloved Aquilano need not be executed, since he has 
successfully and at long last been identified as the King of Hungary’s 
son, to whom indeed Felicina’s father King Bermudo had all along 
hoped to marry his daughter, offers her mistress a “presente de 


alegria . . . si me lo pagas’’ (181-182). Felicina is not interested 
until Dileta remarks: 


quan bendita fué la hora 
que Aquilano conociste! (208-209) 


Then, when Felicina urges: 


descarga, si quieres ya, 
tu embaxada o badajada (216—-217), 


Dileta backs away with: 


No pienses que ass{ serd, 
primero seré pagada. (218-219) 


Felicina is incredulous that the promised alegria can be for her good 
(“gque a desonra ay medicina?”’ 223), but Dileta describes the 
happiness of Felicina’s father the King and the steps that are being 
taken for a celebration, and says she cannot understand: 


,Cémo ora no te desnudas 
para darme quanto tienes? (273-274) 


Felicina is now eager: 


Si faré; 
dime agora, por tu fe, 
dé nacen tantos p[{] Jazeres. (275-277) 


1 “Propalladia”’ and Other Works of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, ed. Joseph E. 
Gillet, II (Bryn Mawr, 1946), 457ff. All references to the Aquilana are to this 
edition. The Felicina-Dileta scene occupies Jornada V, ll. 180-404. 

"A. Lenz, “Torres Naharro et Plaute,”” RHi, LVII (1923), 99-107. See also 
Raymond Leonard Grismer, The Influence of Plautus in Spain before Lope de Vega, 
(New York, 1944), pp. 154-159, for parts of the parallel evidence in the two plays. 
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Now Dileta holds off and, instead of gifts such as were previously 
mentioned (also “saya’’ 195), says: 


pero todos los dessecho 
si me demandas perdén 
de quantos males me has hecho (282-284), 


and continues to her wondering mistress: 


Pues aqui tengo el sefial 
del chapinazo de antafio. (288-289) 


When Felicina belittles this but yields, saying: 
Si, que perdén te demando (292), 


Dileta insists : 

Pues, hincate de rodillas. (293) 
As soon as Felicina grudgingly does so: 

Heme aqui, pues que pequé (298), 
her servant presses on with: 

Ora bésame la mano. (299) 
Felicina demurs, but when Dileta says: 


Hazme tamajfio p[] Jazer, 
que aquf nadie no nos vee (308-309), 


Felicina consents, with: 
Daca acé, (310) 
and Dileta exclaims: 
Besa. jQudn humilde esté! (313) 


But the servant is still not satisfied: 


Primero quiero de ti 
otro plazer tamafito. 
Felicina. {Qué quieres? 
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Dileta. Que por aqui 
seas mi moca vn poguito. (316-319) 
Hasme de venir detras, 
y alcarme la halda y todo. 
Felicina. jAy, mezquina! 
Triste muger Felicina. 
iSi salen los ortelanos? 
Dileta. Toma, si quieres, ayna; 
desembuéluete essas manos. 
Esso, sf. 
Camina cerca de mf, 
no me descubres los pies. 
j0, qué moca tengo aqui! 
{Quanto quieres cada mes? (323-334) 


Dileta finally relents, takes pity on her mistress and tells her the 
glad tidings. 

This Torres Naharro scene,” written over three and a half 
centuries before La de Bringas, has too many features closely 
corresponding to the Rosalfa-Refugio mistress-turned-servant scene 
to be easily rejected as Galdés’ model. Both scenes are motivated 
by the Dileta-Refugio desire to humble and humiliate the proud 
mistress; even though this motive in Dileta appears secondary 
to a desire for material reward, it completely supplants the first. 
Felicina kneels, and it is suggested to Rosalfa that she do likewise. 
Some manifestations of the humbling are different, but both ladies 
are glad there are no witnesses to their humiliation,” they help their 
respective tormentors with their clothes, and both hear themselves 
jokingly complimented as good servants. 


“Tt has not previously been observed that this scene is anticipated in part, 
although not the part relevant to La de Bringas, by a meeting in the preceding 
Act (Jornada IV) between Aquilano’s servant Faceto and King Bermudo. From 
the latter the clever servant exacts, in return for his pleasant information: first, 
assurances of safety (646); then, freedom from ill treatment (648-649); even, 
“mil doblas” (652) ; and, immediately, the capa of the King himself (677). Faceto 
then tells Bermudo the secret of Aquilano’s identity, “pues me alegraron tus 
pafics” (687). 

8 Both scenes are exclusively between the two women. In La de Bringas, 
Celestina is addressed and comes to take coffee with Rosalfa, but has no speaking 
part and is absent most of the time. When the “classical scene’? commences, 
she “empezaba a poner algdn orden en el gabinete” (276), and although Refugio 
calls for her later (277) there is no evidence that she makes her appearance. 
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There seems to be little reason to doubt that Torres Naharro’s 
Comedia Aquilana could have provided Galdés with a Spanish and a 
chronologically closer model for his La de Bringas scene than did 
Plautus with the Asinaria, and that the points of detailed resem- 
blance between the two. Spanish mistress-turned-servant scenes are 
sufficiently significant to suggest that the Aquilana scene may 
indeed have been Galdés’ model. Still, we cannot believe that this 
was the case, although the evidence points in this direction. What 
is lacking is other evidence of Galdés’ knowledge of and regard for 
Torres Naharro’s work and of other comparable or analogous use of 
models by Galdés. Neither kind of evidence has been revealed. 

Galdés’ only published comment on Torres Naharro discloses no 
knowledge of his work but seems merely to use his name as a 
representative of primitive simplicity in the theater. In El 
caballero encantado, Becerro tells Ramirito: ‘“Yo no voy a estrenos. 
Ya conoce usted mi simplicismo teatral : me he plantado en Bartolomé 
Torres Naharro. Ni a tres tirones paso mds acd... .”™ And 
there is no reason to believe that Galdés had ever read the Comedia 
Aquilana. Indeed, he could not easily have done so. His library 
contained nothing of Torres Naharro. Of the modern Cafiete- 
Menéndez y Pelayo edition, which Galdés could have known, 
Volume II containing the Aquilana was not issued until 1900." 
And the only other edition to include the play since the sixteenth 
century presents a greatly abridged text which omits all of the 
mistress-turned-servant scene.'® 

More important is the fact that Galdés’ creative methods, 
especially in fictional materials as distinct from historical ones but 
even also in the Episodios, tended to use more recent personal 
experience and observation of his own rather than literary materials. 
Pattison concluded in his masterful study of Galdés’ creative 
process in Gloria that “those characters which most accurately 
reflect the dominant emotion of the novel have the least literary 

™ Madrid, 1909, p. 29. 

18 Libros de aniafio, Vol. X (Madrid, 1900). 

1% JTuan] N[icol4s] B[6hl] de F[aber], Teatro Espafiol anterior a Lope de 
Vega (Hamburgo, 1832). Among many other omissions of Aquilana text are 
Il. 225-229, 260-269, 355-365, 370-383, and the especially significant section 


of ll. 290-344, in which are found all the significant details corresponding to the 
Asinaria and the La de Bringas scenes. 
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origin.”!7 Although we have already dissented mildly from this 
conclusion as one not wholly borne out by the evidence adduced 
from Gloria itself,'* we believe it is largely true and, in all likelihood, 
even more so in the realistic-naturalistic period after 1880, in which 
La de Bringas was observed, experienced, created and written.” 
The dominant emotion of this novel is reflected primarily in Rosalfa 
Bringas and secondarily in a few characters closely associated with 
her, among whom Refugio Sanchez Emperador would be counted 
one of the foremost. Two other recent short studies have also 
disclosed that even where direct literary influence was possible and 
suspected, the influence really came to Galdés from another kind 
of source. The present writer has shown that Galdés’ title La de los 
tristes destinos came not from any literary translation of Shake- 
speare’s Richard III but from a much-repeated phrase in a states- 
man-politician’s speech at a session of the Cortes.” And Rogers’ 
study of the performance of Othello described imaginatively by 
Galdés in La Corte de Carlos IV shows that the novelist incorporated 
the letter-substitution device of his older and admired contemporary 
Manuel Tamayo y Baus’ Un drama nuevo,” a performance of which 
Galdés could hardly have missed in his avid theater-going and im- 
pressionable days of 1867. 

It would seem, therefore, that Galdés could hardly have known 
Torres Naharro’s Comedia Aquilana in 1884 and that, whether or 
not he knew it through a sixteenth-century edition, he would have 
been much less likely to use this, a literary source, than one derived 
from his more immediate experience, in the creation of the climactic 
scene for two such important characters as Rosalia and Refugio 
in La de Bringas. But the points of resemblance between the 

17 Walter T. Pattison, Benito Pérez Galdés and the Creative Process (Minne- 
apolis, 1954), p. 110. 

8 Rev. of Pattison in RR, XLVI (1955), 67. 

” For Galdés’ possible and partial utilization in Misericordia of material 
found in Francisco Cutanda, Dofia Francisca, el portento de la caridad (Madrid, 
1869), see the study of José Fradejas Lebrero, “Para ias fuentes de Galdés,” 
Revista de Literatura, Fasc. 8 (oct.-dic., 1953), pp. 319-344. 

*” “Galdés’ La de los tristes destinos and its Shakespearean Connections,” 
MLN, LXXI (1956), 114-120. Ricardo Gullén holds a similar opinion with 
regard to the relative influences of Shakespeare’s King Lear and of “elementos 


personales . . . procedentes de vivencias y experiencias” on El abuelo. See his 
ed. of Miau (Madrid, 1957), p. 113. 


* Paul Patrick Rogers, ““Galdés and Tamayo’s Letter-Substitution Device,” 
RR, XLV (1954), 115-120. 
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scene in his novel and that of the Aquilana are so compellingly 
significant that we cannot completely abandon the sixteenth-century 
model. Our suspicion is that Galdés saw the scene in the perform- 
ance of a play and that what he saw he later adapted or recreated 
in his own Rosalfa-Refugio scene; that the scene was a lineal 
descendant of Plautus’ Asinaria, through either the Aquilana or 
some other hereditary line, Spanish or foreign, that incorporated the 
salient features contained in the Aquilana and perhaps even other 
features as well; and that some day, deo volente, this play and its 
mistress-turned-servant scene will be identified. Many promising 
lines suggest themselves, but for now, since the immediate source 
continues elusive, we must be content with an hypothesis and with 
perhaps the really more important knowledge that a Plautine scene 
has persisted via Renaissance rediscovery into the nineteenth 
century and that a scene of purest classical farce has been integrated 
into the much larger texture of a serious modern novel, whose 
achievement is the moral study of a women, her class, her nation, 
and her epoch. In showing once more his affinity for the classics, 
however unintentionally and indirectly, Galdés also once more 
displays, in his reminiscence and borrowing, an aspect of his creative 
originality. 


Wituiam H. SHOEMAKER 
University of Illinois 


* A superficial resemblance to our scene may be noted in another one Galdés 
had briefly narrated over seven years earlier in Los cien mil hijos de San Luis 
(finished in February, 1877), wherein Genara de Barahona plays the servant 
to her maid Mariana and, in order to leave quickly for the Cortes, helps her to 
dress. The resemblance is wholly external, since neither is Genara induced to her 
action by the servant nor is the action viewed as in any way demeaning or humil- 
iating. On the contrary, the whole scene is motivated and controlled by Genara 
herself, who wants Mariana to be dressed “‘de sefiora . . . con suficiente elegancia 
para poder ir al lado mfo” as a “‘sefiorita de compajiia” (xxiii, last p.). Karl von 
Reinhardstoettner, in his comprehensive study Plautus. Spdtere Bearbeitungen 
plautinischer Lustspiele. Ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden Litteraturgeschichte 
(Leipzig, 1886], p. 234), not only found no adaptations of the Asinaria scene 
but neglected even to describe it in significant detail for our purpose. 

















TOWARD A RECONSIDERATION OF THE OLD SPANISH 
IMPERFECT IN -ta ~ -é 


I. PretmmNnary REMARKS 


LL historical linguists and language historians are concerned 

with developments either of entire systems of speech and 
derivative forms of discourse or of characteristic single features 
(say, sounds, paradigms, words) viewed as parts of such systems. 
The strength and the weakness of Romance linguistics stem from 
the fact that the store of research that has accumulated under its 
auspices over the years imposes on every new worker the additional 
burden of examining meticulously the development of a segment 
of linguistic thought. To some this separate inquiry into the history 
of a discussion may mean an onerous task, diverting the attention 
from the straight analysis of an ensemble of linguistic facts; others 
doubtless delight in unravelling this knot within a knot. In some 
extreme instances the secondary operation required to clarify, 
categorize, and link the various pronouncements of past generations 
of scholars who have a legitimate claim on the modern explorer’s 
attention seems at least as challenging and beset with obstacles 
as the primary operation of collecting, distilling, and classifying 
the raw linguistic data. In a still smaller number of cases, it is not 
inaccurate to state that the excessive dispersal of both valuable and 
misleading bits of information and discussion, above all, the lack of 
effective synthesis at regular intervals has led to the gradual 
stagnation of an exploratory venture after a most promising start. 
One such significant debate which, after having petered out almost 
half a century ago, now deserves to be reopened revolves around the 
peculiar Old Spanish imperfect of the -er and -ir verbs, as ex- 
emplified, at its most striking, by dormia, durmiés, durmié, durmie- 
mos, durmiedes, durmién, to quote a widely accepted version of its 
paradigm. Not the least striking paradox of this schema is the 
fact that, assuming no trace of medieval Spanish texts had been 
preserved, the subtlest comparatist would hardly have dared re- 
construct it from the parent language, since five out of the six 
forms involved happen not to represent the expected intermediate 
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stage between the Latin prototype and its final outcome, Mod. Sp. 
(él) dormta being patently closer to securely inferred V.-Lat. 
*dormi-bat (Cl.-Lat. -iébat) than is erratic O.Sp. durmié. Further 
complications arise from the presence of a great many variants, also 
from the doubtful stress pattern which has made any occurrence of 
this tense a serious stumbling block for students of versification 
and, indirectly, for textual critics. 

The present article does not purport to marshal the full evidence 
needed to solve the problem at issue in all its ramifications. Its 
main purpose is to sift earlier analyses in considerable detail, to 
identify the nucleus of the problem, to suggest the most rewarding 
avenues of approach, and to sketch in the background against 
which the Old Spanish paradigm may lose some of its anomaly. 


II. Tae Recorp or HyporHEsEs 


A. The Pioneers 


Although the imperfect in -4e (and -ié) left a few sporadic traces 
at the very fringe of sixteenth-century literature, there is no evi- 
dence that contemporary humanists evinced the slightest interest in 
this obsolescent by-form. One finds no reference to it either in the 
authoritative grammar (Salamanca, 1492) of Nebrixa, although he 
was fully cognizant of linguistic variation, or in the Didlogo de la 
lengua by Juan de Valdés, known as conspicuously alert to differ- 
entiation of usage on the basis of social and regional dialect as well 
as of age group and degree of esthetic refinement. G. Argote de 


* In addition to the abbreviations explained in HR, XXI (1953), 35-36 and 
XXIV (1956), 115, the following have here been introduced: AFLB—Annales de 
la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux (1879-94) ; AUCh—Anales de la Universidad de 
Chile (Primera Serie); BBPMB—Bulletin bibliographique et pédagogique du 
Musée Belge (1897-1930); CE—Cultura espafiola; CL—Comparative Literature; 
EM—Elliott Monographs in the Romance Languages and Literatures; HMP— 
Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal (3 vols.; Madrid, 1925); Kr.Jb.—(K. Vollmiller’s) 
Kritischer Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der romanischen Philologie (1892- 
1914); LGRPh.—Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie (1880- 
1944); LZ—Literarisches Zentralblatt fiir Deutschland (1850-1941); MA—Le 
Moyen Age; NM—Neuphilologische Mitteilungen; PMLA—Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America; RABM*—Revista de archivos, bibliotecas 
y museos (Tercera Serie); RDR—Revue de dialectologie romane; RS—Romanische 
Studien, ed. E. Boehmer (1875-95); SMS—+Studier i modern sprakvetenskap; 
UUA—U ppsala Universitets Arsskrift. 

i (A. de] Nebrixa, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, Bk. V, Ch. v1; ed. 
I. Gonzdlez-Llubera (Oxford, 1926), pp. 161-162. Juan de Valdés, Didlogo de la 
lengua, ed. J. F. Montesinos (Madrid, 1928) ; but cf. n. 33, below. 
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Molina may or may not have encountered -ie forms in the (un- 
identified) base MS and the two control MSS which he perused 
shortly before 1575 in preparing his princeps of Don Juan Manuel’s 
El Conde Lucanor, but his printed text as well as the MSS presently 
extant and taken into account in the modern variorum edition in 
unison exhibit -éa.* 

Yet the curiosity of modern scholars (initially archivists, 
paleographers, antiquarians) must have been aroused at an early 
date, once careful examination of the medieval records had become 
mandatory in their circles. The thoroughly “rejuvenated” text 
of the chronicle chosen for publication (1719-1721) by Fray Fran- 
cisco de Berganza displays -éa forms, but some other documents he 
made accessible in the Supplement show -te, a peculiarity which 
could hardly have escaped the compiler’s attention. The Bene- 
dectine Fray Sebastian de Vergara’s ed. (1736) of Berceo’s La Vida 
de Santo Domingo de Silos abounds in examples of imperfects in -ie, 
which he made it a point not to emend.* T. A. Sanchez, that 
scrupulous librarian and connoisseur of ancient manuscripts, surely 
could not have failed to notice the majority of forms in -de and the 
minority of those in -ia both in Vergara’s version and in the re- 
spective Monserrat MS with which he collated it; he sharply 
distinguished between aviné ‘avenfa’ in the printed text and avinie 
in the collateral redaction and, in reproducing the Poema de Mio Cid 
one year ahead of Berceo’s poems, was careful to respect such 
graphies as “...mucho avie grandes cuidados” (1. 7), “...tanto 
avien el dolor” (1. 18).5 In a way, P* Domingo Ibarreta’s con- 
scientious transcript of several Berceo poems, which, as has now 
been established, underlies most of Sdénchez’s text,* had been in- 


?[Don] Juan Manuel, El libro de los enziemplos del Conde Lucanor et de 
Patronio, eds. H. Knust and A. Birch-Hirschfeld (Leipzig, 1900), pp. xxvii-—xxviii. 

* Fray Francisco de Berganza, ed. Antigtiedades de Espafia..., II (Madrid, 
1721), 486, Document No. 181 (year 1269): “...como sobre demand que facie 
Garci Gomez de Sarzosa....” 

‘See the reproduction by T. A. Sdnchez quoted in the following note. This 
is the text referred to as V (quatrains 1-685) and V; (quatrains 686-777) by J. D. 
Fitz-Gerald, ed. Gonzalo de Berceo, La Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos (Paris, 
1904), pp. xix—xx. 

‘T. A. Sdénchez, ed. Coleccién de poestas castellanas anteriores al siglo XV, 
I (Madrid, 1779), 231; II (1780), 6, 85, 100. 

*See A. G. Solalinde, ed. [Gonzalo de] Berceo, Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora 
(Madrid, 1922), pp. xxviii-xxx. C. C. Marden, ed. Cuatro poemas de Berceo 
(RFE, Anejo IX; Madrid, 1928), p. 32, reports that p. 1 of the 18th-century 
transcript (known as MS 0) of Berceo’s Vida de San Milldn contains the following 
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strumental in faithfully preserving this and other seemingly erratic 
features of Berceo’s language. 

Diez, therefore, discovered nothing new in pointing out the 
existence of archaic imperfect forms in -ie and of corresponding 
conditional forms in -rie; as for his pioneer attempt to explain them 
away through comparison with reputed Italian counterparts, it 
appears in retrospect premature.’ Yet his, beyond question, is the 
merit of having, in the revision of his grammar, explicitly raised 
the problem of the stress pattern ponién, hacién, servién, found in 
rhyme with bién, Belén.* 

Bello’s reconstruction of the Poema de Mio Cid must have 
familiarized him with the obsolete -ce forms, but that keen student 
of versification refrained, at least in his grammar, from any comment 
on the stress pattern ;* Cuervo was less reticent, yet chose to make 
his late commitment to Diez’s proposal in an inconspicuous place.” 
Another Cid scholar, Damas-Hinard, labelled -ie as a “primitive, 
very curious form,”’ tracing it as well to the Crénica rimada." 


marginal note: “Assi se debe corregir qualquiera descuido de esta copia, como 
también los que hubiere en los pretéritos imperfectos de indicativo y subjuntivo 
[i.e., conditionals ], en que siempre usa de e en lugar de a; v. gratia: av[r Jie, tendrie 
por habria, tendria; también afiade e regularmente antes de la s final en el posesivo 
sus, como sue vie, sues cosas [por] su via, sus cosas.” 

7 F. Diez, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, Il (Bonn, 1838), 143, equated 
O.Sp. avie, avien with It. avieno. On Tusc. -ie, -ieno (esp. Arezzo and Siena; 
also represented in Dante), restricted to the 3d pers., see G. Rohlfs, Historische 
Grammatik der italienischen Sprache und ihrer Mundarten, § 550 (II [Berne, 1949], 
334), who explicitly refers the reader to the Old Spanish paradigm. 

8 2d ed., II (1858), 158; 3d ed., II (1871), 170 (caniée ‘sang,’ adduced on both 
occasions, is, of course, a lapsus; only in Italian dialects, esp. in the Marches, 
does one find guardia, importia, etc.). The forms cantarie, habrie (sic, for avrie], 
perderiemos, veriedes, sentien receive a generous rating (“mit -ia war ~ie fast 
gleichberechtigt wie im Ital[ienischen]’), whereas the oxytonic variants, ex- 
tracted from the “Rimas sacras” in J. N. Bohl de Faber’s Floresta de rimas 
antiguas castellanas (Hamburg, 1823-25), No. 23 (=I, 18: Francisco de Ocafia, 
Cancionero para cantar la noche de Navidad. . .[Alcal4, 1603]), are appraised less 
liberally in regard to frequency (“bemerkenswert ist die allerdings seltene Be- 
tonung..., also gleichfalls wie im Italienischen’”’). 

* A. Bello (¢ 1865), Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, § 612, speaking of co- 
pretérito (=imperfect) and pos-prelérito (=conditional); not so in the more 
elementary, long unpublished Gramdtica castellana, ed. M. L. Amundtegui Reyes 
(Santiago, 1937). 

% Not in the Notas to Bello’s grammar, but in the article “Las segundas 
personas de plural en la conjugacién castellana,”’ Rom., XXII (1893), 80-S1. 

u [J.-J.] Damas-Hinard, ed. Poéme du Cid; texte espagnol accompagné d’une 
traduction francaise (Paris, 1858), p. 3. K. Vollméller (1879), A. Restori (1890), 
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Férster and Cornu almost simultaneously broadened the debate 
by including, as the third variant, apocopated mordi, tent, avt, sef, 
but failed to develop the discussion of the accentual problem, as 
posed by Diez,” and Baist’s ensuing brief statement on the im- 
perfect indicative was equally austere.” 

Against the background of these lively and varied, if somewhat 
uncoérdinated, pronouncements, showing Diez as the prime mover 
in the nineteenth century, one is keenly disappointed by Meyer- 
Liibke’s failure, as late as 1894, to make the slightest hint at the 
newly established triad seya, seve, sey and the additional complica- 
tion of the unstable stress pattern, a shortcoming hardly com- 
pensated for by stray observations on modern Galician and Miran- 
dese preferences. Fortunately, that same year saw the publication 
of a truly revolutionary monograph."® 


B. Friedrich Hanssen 


This study, the first in a string of pertinent investigations by 
Hanssen,'* revolved ostensibly around the imperfects of -er and -ir 


and other successive editors of the Poema have likewise left the predominant -ie 
forms of Per Abbat’s MS unchallenged. 

2 P, Forster, Spanische Sprachlehre (Berlin, 1880), § 413.1, extracted the type 
mordt from mordie; J. Cornu, “Etudes sur le Podme du Cid,” Rom., X (1881), 
90, was less specific apropos of v. 1840. J. Wiggers, Grammatik der spanischen 
Sprache (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1884), p. 132, withheld comment. 

3G. Baist, “Die spanische Sprache,”’ G. Grdber’s Grundriss, I (Strasbourg, 
1888), 712: “‘Altsp[anisch ] zeigt sich in erheblicher Ausdehnung -ie etc. n[eben ] 
-ia.”’ 

4“ W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen: Formenlehre 
(Leipzig, 1894), § 260: “Zum Spanischen-Portugiesischen ist wenig zu bemerken 
...”’ Note further the embarrassing silence of A. Morel-Fatio, “Recherches sur 
le texte et les sources du Libro de Alexandre,” Rom., IV (1875), 30, 34-35. P. de 
Migica, whose Gramdtica del castellano antiguo, Vol. I: Fonética (Berlin, 1892), 
§ 245, makes fleeting mention only of Cl.-Sp. via(n) ‘vefa(n),’ later proved unable 
to make any coherent comment on the 16th-century discrepancies between 
Toledan and Zamoran usage with respect to -ia / -ie, as pointed out by Menéndez 
Pidal ; see his rambling review in ZRPh., XXX (1906), 352. 

18 One may leave out of the reckoning E. Gorra, Lingua e letteratura spagnuola 
delle origini (Milan, 1898), p. 139, § 177, and J. Alemany Bolufer, Estudio elemental 
de gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana (3d ed.; Madrid, 1911), pp. 108-109, 
who both rehashed the findings of their predecessors, unaware of Hanssen’s new 
formulation. 

16 “Sobre la formacién del imperfecto de la segunda y tercera conjugacién 
castellana en las poesias de Gonzalo de Berceo,”” AUCh, LXXXV (1893-94; 
reprint dated 1894), 655-694. 
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verbs in Gonzalo de Berceo alone; but its implications went dis- 
cernibly beyond this self-imposed limitation. The author himself 
checked his results against the usage of the Libro de Alexandre 
(MS O) and found them confirmed, the inference being that the 
newly established paradigm, (yo) tenta, teniés, (él) tenié, teniémos, 
teniédes, tenién, was broadly representative of Spanish, at least as 
used in thirteenth-century poetry. What Hanssen offered as the 
first fruits of his labor was not yet a close-knit theory, but a bare, 
if exhaustive, alphabetical catalogue of recorded verb forms, culled 
from printed editions and organized according to the person and 
number involved, each section being followed by a brief discussion 
of forms extracted, with varying degrees of plausibility, from 
passages emended either on metrical grounds or through the analysis 
of rhymes with substantival -éa. A particularly well-arranged 
Supplement concerned itself with the agency of metaphony: (él) 
ixié, firié; dizié, rié, vivié; cubrié, cuntié. Aside from this last- 
mentioned facet of the problem, the novelty of Hanssen’s treatment 
consisted in his having segregated -fa and -ié according to person, 
established the dependence of the stress pattern on the choice of the 
final vowel, integrated morphological and metrical analysis, and 
drawn his dividing line with a rarely attainable accuracy of 99% 
(he did allow for some exceptions, especially a few ineradicable 
instances of the use of -4a in the 3d person). Though harsh criticism 
has been levelled at Hanssen over the years and though his rigid 
provisional classification appears far too schematic for the modern 
taste,” its factual kernel has not been fissured: in 1894 for the first 


17 Some flaws of this monograph are patent, e.g., the use of (Pidal and) 
Janer’s ed. of 1864 and of Ochoa’s of 1842, to the exclusion of SAnchez’s princeps, 
to say nothing of available manuscripts ; also, the failure to consult earlier scholarly 
reactions. Among the underlying general assumptions Berceo’s occasional use of 
apheresis and consistent preference for apocope and hiatus all three hold water, 
but the poet’s reputed “libertad de suprimir la primera sflaba de un hemistiquio”’ 
seems illusory; Hanssen himself hastened to withdraw this rash hypothesis (cf. 
n. 21, below). For further, by and large uncharitable, criticism see the writings 
of Baist, Zauner, and Fitz-Gerald (notes 18, 36, 47, and 64, below); the last- 
mentioned reproached the author with flagrant neglect of the manuscript tradi- 
tion. Particularly worth noting in the light of subsequent researches is Hanssen’s 
parenthetic remark (pp. 675-676) on La vida de Santa Oria, 68: imperf. -iémos 
afforded an impeccable rhyme with corresponding forms of the “strong” preterite. 
The authenticity of this passage has not been questioned by Maria Rosa Lida de 
Malkiel, “Notas para el texto de la Vida de Santa Oria,” RPh., X (1956-57), 
19-33. 
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tine the dominant, if hardly exclusive, pattern of the -fa / -ié 
imperfect was lucidly demonstrated.!* 

Though the subsequent course of Hanssen’s thinking was 
determined in no small degree by criticism of all shades which this 
pioneer study and each of its immediate successors elicited, he was 
nevertheless guided henceforth preéminently by his own curiosity, 
which for over twenty years remained alert to the central issue and 
to its ramifications, the characteristic trend being toward increased 
tolerance and flexibility.” As early as the following year, he 
championed, on the level of phonology, the cause of the accentual 
pattern -7é-, as against the hypothetical rival pattern -4e-, previously 
upheld by Baist and Cornu. In a separate study of Berceo’s 
conjugation he recorded, in conciliatory fashion, the Ist pers. 
imperf. as tenta, tenié and the 3d pers. as tenié, tenéa, in this order of 
frequency.” The next year marked the abandonment of the least 
tenable among his metrical canons, the supposedly optional omission 
of the first syllable from a hemistich, thus giving added strength 


18 The results of this strictly fact-finding study, not yet accompanied by any 
attempt at genetic interpretation, were absorbed by, at least, one influential 
manual: E. Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane (Paris, 1910), § 356; with 
more precise marking of accents in 4th ed. (Paris, 1946), pp. 432-433. One is 
surprised to discover no elaboration on the side-issue of metaphony in M. Kfepin- 
sky and V. Garcia de Diego, Inflerién de las vocales en espafiol (Madrid, 1923). 
The proposed mode of scanning, in seemingly bizarre fashion, familiar and other- 
wise thoroughly enjoyable verse must have done severe violence to modern 
esthetic sensibility. The ingenuous, politely evasive comment of R. Lanchetas, 
Gramdtica y vocabulario de las obras de Gonzalo de Berceo (Madrid, 1900), pp. 855- 
857, conveys this shock; note also the angry overtones of the attempted rebuttal 
(which fell flat) by E. de la Barra, Examen y refutacién de un folleto sobre gramdtica 
antigua del Profesor Don Federico Hanssen (Rosario de Santa Fe, 1894), a pamphlet 
brushed off by Baist, in Kr.Jb., IV: 1 (1898-1900), 307. 

#9 “Ta elisién y la sinalefa en el Libro de Alezandro,” RFE, III (1916), 350: 
“En lugar de los imperfectos terminados en -ta se pueden introducir imperfectos 
terminados en -ié: valia una cibdat 91.” 

*® Sobre la pronunciacién del diptongo “ie” en la época de Gonzalo de Berceo 
(Santiago de Chile, 1895), a booklet not directly accessible to me; “Sobre la 
conjugacién de Gonzalo de Berceo,” AUCh, XC (1895), 244-250 (p. 245: “Raras 
veces se encuentra en la primera persona del singular la terminacién -ié y sola- 
mente en casos excepcionales la terminacién -ia en la tercera persona del singular’). 
In his near-contemporary ‘Estudios ortogrdficos sobre la Astronomia del Rey D. 
Alfonso X,” ibid., XCI (1895), 284 (§ 1.3) and 294 (§ 9.8), Hanssen admitted the 
tendential spread of -ta at the expense of -ié, without posing the problem in terms 
of auctorial vs. scribal habits. 
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to his practice of textual criticism.» An independent inventory of 
Old Aragonese verb forms led him to the conclusion that -éa, here 
more strongly represented than in the center, had extended itself 
from the Ist to the 3d pers. sing., spreading later, as it did in 
Castilian, to the remainder of the paradigm, in part under the 
pressure of neighboring dialects and languages (Catalan, Galician- 
Portuguese, and, less convincingly, Asturian). In Old Leonese, 
too, he averred in a parallel inquiry, -i¢ had a narrower margin over 
-ta than in the Castilian[-Riojan] zone, except that even here the 
supremacy of pl. -iémos and -iédes remained unchallenged.” The 
treatise ‘Sobre la prosodia de Gonzalo de Berceo”’ afforded Hanssen 
an opportunity to reiterate his preference for -éa in the Ist pers. 
sing. as against -ién in the 3d pers. plur. ; more important, it allowed 
him to describe the 3d pers. sing. as ending in -ié, -ia, or -4 (e.g., 
tent, mordt, avint in Berceo, avt in Alexandre); this least familiar 
suffix -4, with a not unlikely counterpart in the Ist pers., he inter- 
preted as a proclitic variant of -éa, not of -ié, adducing as parallels 
Garci(a), Mart(a), mariposa, marimorena, and mi(a). The whole 
statement marks the author’s continued progress in the direction of 
a nuanced, if contradictory, rather than crude, if consistent, view 
of the paradigm.” 


The stray reference to mé(a) serves as a bridge to Hanssen’s 
growing concern with the possessive pronouns.”> The striking fem. 
plur. forms (miés, tués, sués; the accent is conjectural), he felt, 


™ “Sobre la conjugacién del Libre de Apolonio,’”” AUCh, XCI (1895; reprints 
dated 1896), 638; the author reaffirmed his new position in the monograph cited 
here in n. 24, §10. But ef. E. Mérimée in BH, VII (1905), 71. For criticism 
see Zauner, in LGRPh., XTX (1898), col. 163. 

2 “Estudios sobre la conjugacién aragonesa,”” AUCh, XCIII (1896), 400. 

% “Estudios sobre la conjugacién leonesa,” ibid., XCIV (1896), 764. The 
monograph “Sobre el hiato en la antigua versificacién castellana,” included in the 
same volume, pp. 911-941, contains a number of pertinent textual emendations 
(pp. 915, 924). 

* See, in particular, §§ 5, 10, 11 (inadequately summed up by Fitz-Gerald in 
1905); included in “Miscelénea de versificacién castellana,”” AUCh, XCVII 
(1897), 227-274; ef. Zauner, in LGRPh., XIX (1898), cols. 163-164. 

28“Sobre los pronombres posesivos de los antiguos dialectos castellanos,” 
AUCh, C (1898), 197-208, and earlier, in considerably greater detail, “Das 
Possessivpronomen in den altspanischen Dialekten” (Valparaiso, 1897), pp. 22-23; 
reprinted from Verhandlungen des deutschen wissenschaftlichen V ereins in Santiago, 
III (1895-98), 367-390, see esp. pp. 388-389 (German text here quoted with 
modernized spelling). 
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could be divested of their erratic character only through the intro- 
duction of a relevant sound law: “Die zweisilbigen Endungen -4o, 
-ta, -te, -io, -tia, -tie werden einsilbig, sobald ein Konsonant, 2.B. 
-s, -n und das spiter geschwundene -t, folgte. Das Resultat dieser 
Zusammenziehung mit darauf folgender Akzentverschiebung ist. . . 
-t6, -1é, -té, -0, -ué, -ué.”’ 

Only a few months separate this tangential inquiry from the 
meritorious investigation of the strong preterites.2* Here Hanssen, 
after having previously conceded the existence of alternates, for 
the first time analyzed the infrequent variants sirvia, servié as twin 
blends of servia and sirvié (p. 26); offered fresh illustration (p. 63) 
of teniés, tenté, tenién from untapped sources (including Reyes de 
Oriente, José, Ruiz); raised the question (p. 64), leaving it un- 
answered (possibly because it was rhetorical, the answer seeming 
obvious), as to why gu-te (Santo Domingo, 474d) and ré-en (Duelo, 
33d) contrast in their structure with the monosyllabic suffix -#é; 
and, in conclusion, categorically ruled out the possibility of Berceo’s 
having devised the distinction yo tenia ~ él tenié, with a reference 
to the consensus of Silos documents, the Estoria de los godos, and the 
currently available excerpts from the Alfonsine chronicle. 


In the ensuing years, Hanssen reverted more than once to the 
problem of the imperfect and conditional in -éa / -4e / +4, gradually 
perfecting his technique of data-gathering and reconstruction. 
Going with a fine comb (and an even temper) over Fitz-Gerald’s 
not quite flawless edition of Berceo’s Vida de Santo Domingo de 
Silos, he rectified his predecessor’s sweeping statement on the 
preferences of the scribe of MS V:, observed from several angles 
the pervasive tendency toward modernization peculiar to the 
copyist of MS E (who replaced -te by -ia, leaving the metaphony 
intact), traced -ie to E. Lidforss’s ed. of the Old Toledan Estoria de 
los godos and to H. Knust and R. Stiibe’s ed. (1902) of the four- 


26 “(ber die altspanischen Priterita vom Typus ove, pude,”’ Verhandlungen. . . , 
III, 439-506; pages of the reprint (1898) here quoted. In this monograph the 
author cited an excerpt from H. Suchier’s letter addressed to him upon receipt 
of his first study (1894): “Ihre Tatsachen sind gewiss so zu erkliren, dass -(a nur 
im Auslaut blieb, dagegen im Inlaut stets zu -ié wurde. Also strengphonetisch 
S{in ]g. via, Pl. *viés” (p. 61). This casual statement, coinciding with Zauner’s 
opinion, was destined to be influential for many years, until Menéndez Pidal 
sharply questioned its validity in 1910. Note that Hanssen, stimulated by 
Priebsch’s edition of the Glosas silenses, anticipated Menéndez Pidal’s subsequent 
assumption of the late survival of inflectional -¢ (ibid.). 
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teenth-century Libro de Marco Polo, written in Old Aragonese, and 
pointed out, unfortunately without drawing any cogent conclusion 
from this fact, the occasional amalgamation in an archaic aljamtado 
text like the Poema de Ytcuf, of the imperfect endings with the 
corresponding preterite stem.?’ 

The publication of his original full-sized historical grammar 
afforded Hanssen the long-awaited opportunity of sizing up afresh 
the tangled situation.2* From his new vantage point, he could fall 
back on Saroihandy in quoting Upp.-Arag. cantabai ‘I sang’ (pat- 
terned after soy) and on Menéndez Pidal in citing C.-Ast. cant-aba, 
-abes, -aba, -dbamos, -dbeis, -aben (posttonic a > e before -n, -s) ;* 
derive support for the accentual schema -ié- not only from rhyme 
and metaphony, but also from telltale spellings like exé, sallén, 
tollén (Alexandre); claim -ié for Le6n (except its western fringe), 
Castile, and Aragon, while excluding the Galician-Portuguese terri- 
tory; refuse to commit himself as to whether avié, avia, or avt had 
been the oldest variant in the 3d pers. sing. ;*° observe how the -ié 
forms had been gradually superseded by the rival -fa series, with 
particular speed in the literary standard, under the weight of the 
more powerful -ava paradigm ; pay attention to a miscellany of com- 
promise forms (OArag. murtan, OSp. firta) ; make a fleeting reference 
to modern dialect forms identified in Central Asturias (-éa, -4s, etc.), 
Miranda (-fe, -4es, etc.), and Southern Miranda (-, -¢s), dismissing 
this evidence as irrelevant, mostly for chronological reasons; and 
add further examples of ancient hybrid forms, involving each an 
imperfect ending and a preterite stem. In two corresponding 
sections of his “Phonology” (§§ 5.9, 15.7) Hanssen argued that 
teniés, no less than dués < duds, had steered clear of violating any 
sound law, since the marked tendency to concentrate vowel se- 


*7 “Notas a la Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos escrita por Berceo,” AUCh, 
CXX (1907), 715-763, esp. pp. 717-719, 727, 730-732, plus minor emendations 
passim 


%8 Spanische Grammatik auf historischer Grundlage (Halle a.8., 1910), § 28. 

* J. Saroihandy, “Mission en Espagne,” Annuaire de V’Ecole pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, 1901 (Paris, 1900), “Rapport des boursiers,” p. 100 (Ans6); 
R. Menéndez Pidal, “El dialecto leonés,” RABM*, XIV (1906), 153-154, § 7.2, 
with a reference to early municipal charters from Oviedo (13th—14th centuries). 
See now D. Catalén Menéndez-Pidal, “El asturiano occidental (I),” RPh., 
X (1956-57), 89-92. 

* Again, he followed Menéndez Pidal in interpreting fenin ‘tenian’ as modelled 
on tent; see “Poema de Yticuf; materiales para su estudio,” RABM®, VII (1902), 
287, § 28: conprarin (MS A, 66d), reminiscent of Juan de Mena’s serin ‘serian.’ 
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quences immediately before a final consonant (tenié-s, *tenié-t) or a 
syllable (teniémos) were in this instance plainly operative. Accent 
shift and change from -a to -e were here viewed as indissolubly 
interwoven, and the previously invoked collateral testimony of 
possessives was corroborated by Lat. Diddcu > Diego and dias 
> OLeon. dies. 

Whereas initially Hanssen had displayed little inclination to heed 
the advice of his critics (Baist, Zauner), he was at this advanced 
stage prepared to take increasingly into account Staaff’s neat array 
of data and Menéndez Pidal’s invariably impressive presentation of 
fresh slices of raw material, followed by incisive explanatory com- 
ments. This exemplary tolerance in controversial matters presided 
over Hanssen’s next description of such clusters of coexistent 
variants as mi ~ mie, avi ~ avie, Garci ~ Garcie (a.p. 919, 931) 
~ Garcia. He readily admitted as a concomitant factor the impact 
of syntactic conditions, a hypcethesis advocated by Menéndez Pidal, 
but stubbornly upheld the validity of his own cherished sound law.™ 

It is well known that in revising his grammar for the definitive 
Spanish edition Hanssen, in general, carefully and impartially 
examined the objections of his critics.** In this instance, too, he 
toned down some of his apodictically phrased assertions, giving 
them the appearance of so many statements of a personal preference 
for one out of two equally defensible alternatives ;* yet, ironically, 


%1“Sobre algunas formas de los pronombres posesivos castellanos,” BH, 
XIII (1911), 46: “Convengo con este autor [i.e., Menéndez Pidal] en creer que 
una y otra variante procede de la fonética sintdctica: Garcit Perez y Garcie Perez 
al lado de Don Garcia. Pero no desecho la hipétesis de que una consonante final 
pueda causar transformaciones parecidas: avies al lado de avia. Parece que las 
formas primitivas se conservaban tnicamente en posicién final y que cualquier 
afiadidura, aunque fuese de una sola consonante, alteraba su condicién fonética.” 

* Gramdtica histérica de la lengua espaftola (Halle a.S., 1913), §§ 46, 71, 234. 

® Aside from bririging up to date his bibliography (Lindsay and Nohl’s 
Latin grammar, the newly published MS P of Alezandre), Hanssen made a few 
concessions: “Queda un escriipulo en un solo punto. En casos como que tenie 
legada Mil. 260 creo que el copista escribié tenié en lugar de tenta; pero Menéndez 
[Pidal], RDR, II, 126 introduce *tente (de tres silabas), forma cuya existencia es 
posible, aunque no se puede probar por medio de las rimas. Mas importantes 
son las dudas que se han manifestado con relacién a la pronunciacién (tenié o 
tente) y en cuanto a la explicacién lingiifstica (comp. Fitz-Gerald...). Sin 
embargo, para mi estos puntos estdn resueltos....Todos estdén de acuerdo en 
creer que “serviés se convirtié en sirviés y disienten tinicamente en cuanto a la 
fecha. Algunos creen que tenten existi6 todavia a principios del siglo XIII 
(Zauner...) y esa opinién es discutible, aunque yo no la acepto” (§ 234). In 
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he left unmentioned not only the core of Zauner’s reiterated dis- 
agreement, but, worse, an explanation suggested by H. R. Lang 
which marked a radical departure from his own trend of thought. 
This new hypothesis attributed the rise of the -ié forms to attraction 
by the strong preterite demonstrably influential in early Romance.** 


C. Hanssen’s First Critics: Baist, Zauner, Ford, 
Gassner, Porebowicz, Pietsch, Fitz-Gerald 


One may continue the thread of the discussion by surveying the 
multifarious scholarly reactions to the successive wordings of 
Hanssen’s theory. Baist’s initial anger at seeing his own researches 
slighted by a rank beginner soon subsided ; but while he eventually 


documenting the sporadic emergence of -ié after 1400, he followed, in part, 
Menéndez Pidal’s Manual, then produced avié, sabié, devié, aviés from Diego de 
San Pedro’s Cdrcel de amor (1492). Interestingly, at that very moment G. Cirot 
was collecting parallel cases such as aufe, acabariemos in the Madrid MS of the 
Didlogo de la lengua (ed. E. Boehmer, RS, VI (1881-95; fase. xxm of 1895], 468), 
habien (F. Lépez de Gémara), desenvolviémonos (Santa Teresa, Vida), confessing 
his inability to classify them conclusively; see “Sur quelques archaismes de la 
conjugaison espagnole,” BH, XIII (1911), 85. 

The section on phonology also shows traces of rewording and expansion (§ 46: 
réina, vdina, coll. pardiso, mdiz, bdul, i < ahi, réiz, habid, Ast. mid < mira, 
Arag. quiéd < quiero, all of them transmutations later focused upon by A. Alonso 
in “Problemas de dialectologia hispanoamericana: I. Cambios acentuales,” 
BDHA, 1 [1930], 317-370; § 71: isolated Aragonese traces of -an > -en, -as > -es). 

* LGRPh., XXXII (1911), col. 407: “Ich glaube, aus dem Umstande, dass 
in diesen Wortern die Vokalverbindungen einsilbig gerechnet werden, kann man 
noch nicht folgern, dass der erste [r. letzte? ] Bestandteil den Ton gehabt habe.” 

** “Hanssen takes no account of the influence of other tense forms as a 
possible cause....The example of the preterite endings. ../emiemos, partiemos, 
etc., deserves serious consideration, in view both of the anomalous treatment of a 
assumed in this case, and of the important part that analogy plays in the inflection 
of verbs in Romance speech. Consider. . .the interaction of preterite and partici- 
pial forms. .., the transfer of the perfect type pep1 from those in -pERE to those 
in -TERE, the passage of this same type in Provencal from the third conjugation 
to the first...” (RR, IT [1911], 338). 

All in all, the results of the critical appraisal of Hanssen’s concluding analyses 
were disappointingly meager. A. Castro, in RFE, I (1914), 97-103, 181-184, 
excluded the pertinent paragraphs of Gramdtica histérica from consideration (he 
did briefly discuss, p. 181, fe ~ ié, ie ~ ué, quoting K. Pietsch). L. Spitzer, 
in LGRPh., XXXV (1914), cols. 206-212, stressed the value of Hanssen’s mor- 
phological approach, but preferred to expatiate on his shortcomings as syntacti- 
cian. Given C. C. Marden’s earlier concern with the problem (ed. Poema de 
Ferndn Gonzdlez [Baltimore, 1904], p. xlvi; a statement utilized by F. Lecoy, 
Recherches sur le “Libro de buen amor” de Juan Ruiz [Paris, 1938], p. 110, in 
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accepted Hanssen’s pattern of distribution (along with Gassner’s 
and Porebowicz’s embroideries on that pattern), he never quite 
extricated himself from a web of whimsical speculations on the 
reasons for the contrast yo tenta ~ él tenié, speculations, one regrets 
to report, with shocking pseudo-psychological overtones, as in the 
following passage : 


Die vollere Form entspricht m{[eines] E[rachtens] der nachdrick- 
licheren Betonung, in der der Mensch nun einmal sich selbst der 
gleitenden Existenz der andern gegeniiberstellt, bei einer sehr empfind- 
lichen Lautfolge; es ist wohl kein Zufall, dass gerade bei einer starr- 
képfigen Bevélkerung wie die des Nordostens sich schwankende Be- 
_ vorzugung, die offenbar im Norden weit verbreitet war, 1 hiufiger avia, 
6 haufiger avien, zu fester Form kristallisierte.** 


piecing together quatrains 47, 1244, and 1309), his unexpected silence in the two 
critiques (MLN, XXVI [1911], 232b; XXIX [1914], 120-122) comes as an 
anticlimax. See also notes 88-90, below. 

O. J. Tallgren [-Tuulio] in NM, XVIII (1917), 142 austerely recorded the 
absence of the -ié series from the earliest known Spanish rhyming dictionary, 
Pero Guillén de Segovia’s Gaya de consonantes (ca. 1475), thus condemning to 
silence F. Kriger in RFE, VIII (1921), 311-318 and G. Millardet in RLaR, 
LX (1918-20), 449-450. There was no comment on this point in the briefer 
reviews by A. Bayot in BBPMB, XVj (1911), 253-255j and XVIII (1914), 145; 
by P. Forster in LZ, LXV (1914), cols. 512-513; by A. Zauner in DL, XXXV 
(1914), cols. 2129-30, nor in the unsigned notice in Rom., XLIII (1914), 154, 
M. M.’s (non-technical) critique in the Barcelona monthly Estudio, VII (1914), 
488-489, was equally reticent. On E. Staaff’s discussion in RDR, II (1910), 
424-436, which eluded the attention of A. Alonso (RLiR, I [1925], 331) and of 
A. Rosenblat (RFH, VII [1945], 168), see n. 71, below. Reviews of the 2d 
printing of the Gramdtica (ed. L. Alfonso, Buenos Aires, 1945) were necessarily 
different in character; F. A. Martinez’s in BICC, IT (1946), 192-195, aside from a 
general appreciation contained only an inventory of misprints. 

% Kr.Jb., V: 1 (1901-03), 401. Other sections of this composite review 
(pp. 396-403) ridicule Gassner’s attempt to link the restriction of the -ta form 
to the Ist pers. with the reputedly infrequent use of that person; criticize that 
scholar’s statistics and Hanssen’s phrasing as regards the ratio of -ta and -ié in 
the A polonio (the percentage of disyllabic -ia being actually higher), cf. here n. 89, 
below; miss the point, I surmise, in analyzing the discrepancy between the Ist 
and the 3d person (“es ist ausgeschlossen, dass 1 beharrte, wihrend 3 der 
Analogie von 2 und 4—6 folgte’’); retract an earlier condemnation of Hanssen’s 
pilot study of 1894 (see n. 18, above), but limit the distributional pattern proposed 
by him to the northeast of the Peninsula; sanction Hanssen’s interpretation via 
sound law (made under H. Suchier’s influence) only to the extent to which this 
interpretation supplements Baist’s own reckless venture into ethnopsychology. 
There is a brief concluding statement on -ie (> -ié) ~ -t. The titles of Pore- 
bowicz’s and Gassner’s monographs are here identified in notes 58 and 60, below; 
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Baist’s revised grammar signalled his continued adherence to the 
nucleus of Hanssen’s conjecture, the one fresh touch being the 
assumption that the regression to -ta (from the fourteenth century) 
was attributable to southwestern influences rather than to imitation 
of the strongly entrenched -ava schema.*’ 

A. Zauner’s intense interest in the Romance imperfect dates back 
to his student years in Vienna. In 1894 at the latest, a seminar 
paper led him to examine the erratic Old Gascon imperfect met-, 
-e8, -e, -em, -elz, -en, whose genesis had already baffled (but not 
seduced into any facile explanation) that astute pioneer, Paul 
Meyer,** and, after him, E. Bourciez, well-informed but less resistant 
to the temptation of easy compromise.” Zauner’s bold argument 
was that a transfer of preterite endings, of the dedi type, to the 
imperfect had taken place, because the original imperfect suffix -ia 
contained a vowel clashing with the remainder of the paradigm; 
and that the ensuing vacuum was rapidly filled by the coinage of 
a new-type preterite, extracted from hui < fui and from its closest 
semantic ally, estutz. Meyer-Liibke, Zauner’s teacher, singled him 
out for a unique honor by quoting approvingly in his own com- 
parative grammar a neophyte’s hypothesis,“ which was before long 


for a cursory appraisal of Baist’s critical assessment see Fitz-Gerald, Versification 
of the ““Cuaderna Via” as Found in Berceo’s “Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos” 
(New York, 1905), p. 81, n. 3. 

*™“Die spanische Sprache,”’ Gréber’s Grundriss, 2d ed., I (Strasbourg, 
1905-06), 912, § 75. 

** “Etude sur une charte landaise de 1268 ou 1269,” Rom., III (1874), 438, 
§ 17: “Un fait que je relate en dernier lieu, parce que, faute de m’en bien rendre 
compte, je ne sais trop od le classer, est le passage de la finale -ia a -e dans les 
imparfaits et conditionnels....Je constate le méme fait au sud [i.e., closer to 
Spain] dans les Fors de Béarn, au nord dans les documents écrits 4 Bordeaux; 
mais & |’est, 4 partir d’Agen au moins, -ia reparait.” 

* “La conjugaison gasconne d’aprés les documents bordelais,” AFLB, XII 
(1890), 196-225, esp. pp. 210-211: “Ce qui paraft probable, c’est qu’il faut partir 
de la désinence -ia, qui de bonne heure, en Gascogne, sera devenue par affaiblisse- 
ment -ie [ef. Diez’s and Rohilfs’s parallel illustrations from Italian, quoted n.7, 
above], dont on a d’anciens exemples tels que avie (Montsaunés, 1179), avien 
(Lézat, H*-Garonne, a. 1232). Il est plus difficile d’admettre que -ie se soit 
ensuite réduit A -e par effacement d’un 7 primitivement accentué: néanmoins je ne 
vois pas trop comment on pourrait se soustraire 4 cette hypothése. Les exemples 
de cette forme réduite sont déja fréquents dans les documents du XIII* siécle, et 
surtout dans ceux de la région bordelaise.” 

” Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, 11 (Formenlehre), 293-294, § 259: 
“An eine lautliche Entwicklung von [V.-Lat.] -ea ist nicht zu denken....Es 
muss also der Anstoss zu der Umwandelung von aussen gekommen sein und zwar 
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to appear as part of an independent elaborate article.“ In sub- 
sequent years Zauner staunchly defended his explanation against 
J. Ducamin’s attack,” interjecting as a new and weighty argument 
the originally close syntactic bonds between the two tenses involved 
in the transfer.“ Still later, Meyer-Liibke himself, with the aid of 
Gilliéron’s linguistic maps and of Millardet’s copious regional 
material from Les Landes, re-formulated important details of the 


vom Perfektum her.”” Elsewhere shifts in the reverse direction are on record; 
ef. the substitution of the imperfect for the irregular preterites in the Anglo- 
Norman Year Books (“Maitland’s Law’’), alluded to by C. A. Robson in his 
searching review of H. Hafner, Grundziige einer Lautlehre des Altfrankoproven- 
zalischen (to appear in RPh., XIII: 3). 

“ “Die Konjugation im Béarnischen,”’ ZRPh., XX (1896; submitted in 
November, 1895), 433-470, §§ 6 and 11. 

“See the preliminary statement in Revue de Gascogne, XL (1899), pp. 69-70, 
and the long-drawn morphological excursus in his ed. of Pierre Alphonse, Dis- 
ciplines de clergie et de moralités traduites en gascon girondin de XIV*-XV* siécle 
(Toulouse, Paris, and Bordeaux, 1908), pp. 161-185 (§§ 91-127), neither directly 
accessible to me, but available at Harvard’s Widener Library ; cf. the summary in 
RLaR, LXVIII (1937-39), 164-165, and the critique mentioned in the following 
note. I owe to the courtesy of Dr. Raimundo Lida the following excerpts from 
Ducamin’s earlier reaction (1899): “La solution, en effet, est peut-étre juste, 
mais le raisonnement sur lequel il l’appuie est certainement faux. ..meldy a l’e 
régulitrement ouvert, et met-em, -els l’ont régulitrement fermé. Cette seule 
raison suffit, nous semble-t-il, A ruiner la théorie de M. Z. D’autre part, quel besoin 
a l’imparfait d’avoir la méme tonique, non pas que le présent de l’indicatif, mais 
que la I* et la 2° personne du pluriel de ce temps; et comment le gascon, pour 
avoir un parallélisme aussi défectueux (2:é) et d’ailleurs si peu nécessaire, a-t-il 
pu se résoudre: 1° & substituer dans bon nombre de verbes un parfait analogique 
(-ouy) au parfait régulier (-ey); 2° A faire de ce parfait évincé un imparfait qui, 
s’il n’a nullement figure d’imparfait, ressemble 4 s’y tromper, en plusieurs pays, 
au parfait de la 1” conjugaison; 3° et a obtenir ainsi trois types primitifs (-aba, 
-ia d’aprés M. Z.), ce qui est un effet fort inattendu de l’analogie.. . . D’ailleurs ce 
parallélisme, si tant est qu’on en eft besoin, était donné a la perfection par la 
seconde forme d’impf. de la 2° conj. en -éba = -ébat, forme phonétique du méme 
type que -aba, que -iba, qui existe toujours, qui devait exister dés les origines, 
puisqu’elle est phonétique, et qui, si elle n’efit pas existé, devait étre créée foreé- 
ment par l’analogie....” 

*®See ZRPh., XXXIII (1909), 239-241 [after a specific rebuttal of some of 
Ducamin’s objections]: ‘Mir ist es nach wie vor gewiss, dass bei den e-Verben 
im Gascognischen eine Zeitlang zwei Perf[ekta] nebeneinander itiblich waren: 
das allgemein provenzalische dedi Perf[ektum] und das neugebildete -ui 
Perffektum]. Von diesen beiden riickte jenes in die Funktion des Imp[er}- 
f [ektums] ein ; dabei war wohl der Umstand von entscheidender Bedeutung, dass 
sich nach dem eben Gesagten in alter Sprache Perf{ektum] und Imperf[ektum ] 
niher standen als heute... .” 
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assumed replacement process, shrewdly isolating the Ist plur. as the 
breach through which the preterite endings may have poured into the 
endangered paradigm of the original imperfect ;“ eventually Rohlfs 
gave his support to this combined hypothesis, with one serious 
qualification.“* The point for Hispanists to remember is that the 
stream of articles which Hanssen, through a strange coincidence, 
started to produce, of all years, also in 1894, met, in Zauner, a 
young and ambitious critic thoroughly at home in comparative 


linguistics and alert to numerous implications of a problem strad- 
dling the Pyrenees. 

Against this promising background, Zauner’s actual tactics 
(a series of skirmishes with Hanssen) appear essentially timid, and 
one detects no trace of a well-planned strategy.“* In his first 
reaction, he accepted the opposition (yo) -ia, (él) -ié, but wavered 
between two explanations :*’ the first, to the effect that, at the outset, 
two parallel dialectal developments were involved, with Berceo 
eventually making his selections so as to keep the Ist and the 3d 
pers. apart, he dismissed on account of the incompatible situation in 


“ This paradigm, as newly inferred by Meyer-Liibke, ended not in -ie (Bour- 
ciez, 1890), still less in -ia (Zauner, 1906), but in *-ea, -e(a)s, -ea, -é(a)m, -é(a)is, 
-e(a)n, with the marginal possibility that *-ea, prior to its extinction, had advanced 
to the terminal *-ee stage. See “Zur Konjugation im Galloromanischen, V: Die 
Imperfekta im Gascognischen,” ZFSL, XLIV (1917), 102-104. 

** Le gascon: étude de philologie pyrénéenne, ZRPh., Suppl. LXXXV (Halle 
a.8., 1935), p. 149, § 452. Rohlfs’s originality consists in arguing that the labial 
of the Gascon imperfect endings, found peripherally (Landes, Haut-Adour, and 
the eastern fringe), was due to organic preservation of -ébam, not to secondary 
restitution, on the analogy of -dbam; a proposition which, if correct, would tend 
to reduce the influence of the preterite on the imperfect to the opening of the 
stressed vowel. Zauner’s theory also won an advocate in J. Ronjat, Grammaire 
[h }istorique des parlers provencauz modernes, III (Montpellier, 1937), 175 (n. 1: 
“Cet échange de formes n’a rien qui doive surprendre’”’). Conversely, J. Bourciez 
has been leaning more in the direction of a phonological explanation, slightly 
divergent from Ducamin’s (1908), see “L’origine de l’imparfait gascon dans les 
verbes en -ére et -ire,’”” RLaR, LXVIII (1937-39; fase. dated 1937), 162-178, and 
Supplement to E. Bourciez’s Eléments, 4th ed. (1946), pp. 726-727. As regards 
the provenience of the labial, J. Bourciez flatly contradicts Rohlfs: “La puissante 
analogie de -aba introduisit 4 nouveau le morphéme -}- / -w- dans les finales d’im- 
parfait.” 

‘6 Zauner refrained from any pronouncement on O.Sp. -ie in his introductory 
booklet Romanische Sprachwissenschaft (Leipzig, 1900), p. 149; 2d ed. (1905), I, 
158; 3d ed. (Berlin and Leipzig, 1914), I, 146. 

47 LGRPh., XIX (1898), cols. 161-162. For criticism see Fitz-Gerald, 
Versification. .., pp. 76-77 and 80. 
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other tenses, principally those of the subjunctive; the alternative 
(a hypothesis meanwhile independently espoused by Hanssen him- 
self) was to argue that a following ¢ had drifted toward e, but only 
before a consonant, with the 3d pers. sing., by way of exception, 
allowed to echo the 3d pers. plur. in order to acquire a sufficient 
degree of distinction from the Ist sing. The corollary was that in 
the nominal word-classes the corresponding shift -tas > -tes had 
been thwarted through analogy (one might add, counter to the 
course charted by Catalan). 

Zauner’s second intervention aimed at a vulnerable point in 
Hanssen’s hypothesis: the speakers’ unexplained ultimate regres- 
sion to a uniform -fa pattern despite the tested earlier preponderance 
of -ie over -ia forms (Hanssen’s estimated ratio: 5 to 1).4% The 
levelling in this, rather than in the expected opposite, direction 
loses some of its anomaly, Zauner claimed, if one interprets the 
spelling -ie not, with Hanssen, as [jé], but as [fe], with an un- 
modified stress pattern and with a nondescript second component 
sufficiently close to a in quality to have merged with it under the 
gradual pressure of the more symmetrically structured -ava para- 
digm. (In modern terminology, one would speak here of phonemic 
coalescence in the pattern, rather than in the chain.) 

At the next stage, only two years later, Zauner decided to proffer 
his counterproposals in the form of a constructive paper.” His 
chief contentions were, first, that -fe, in descriptive and in evolu- 
tionary terms, was the more defensible of the two conceivable ac- 
centual interpretations of the prevalent imperfect ending; and, 
second, that the Ist and the 3d pers. sing. rhymed, if only at rare 
intervals, both with each other and separately with substantives 
ending in -fa. The first thesis amounted to a straight challenge of 


48 LGRPh., XX (1899), cols. 33-34. The critic betrayed his inability to 
correlate his own and Hanssen’s discoveries on both sides of the Pyrenees: “Eher 
hatte das Umgekehrte stattfinden miissen, und es waren dann etwa Formen 
entstanden wie sie das Béarnische, allerdings auf ganz anderem Wege, heraus- 
gebildet hat.” Fitz-Gerald’s digest of this critique (Versification..., p. 80) is 
inadequate. 

‘Das Imperfectum II III im Altspanischen,” Festschrift zum 50. Jahres- 
berichte der Schottenfelder Realschule in Wien (Vienna, 1901). Reprints of this 
nine-page pamphlet, which rendered services to Menéndez Pidal (ed. Cantar de 
Mio Cid, § 90.2), have at present become bibliophile’s items ; one copy is available 
at Harvard’s Widener Library. My analysis is based on Fitz-Gerald’s summary, 
couched in eulogistie terms (Versification..., pp. 81-82). 
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Hanssen’s favorite theory; the second merely called for a polishing 
of its rough edges. 

Soon afterward, Zauner’s active interest in the problem began 
to wane; his intermittent reappraisals of the difficulty, in his own 
historical grammar* and on the occasion of solicited book reviews,” 
sounded casual and lacked vigor, freshness, and persuasion. 

J. D. M. Ford’s initial reaction to Hanssen’s hypothesis, in its 
primitive formulation, was quite skeptical. Disregarding the 
rather obvious possibility of two consecutive evolutionary steps 
(-ta > -te > -ié) and echoing or sharing some of Zauner’s simul- 
taneously expressed misgivings, he argued: The very weakening of 
the a to e seems contrary to the idea that the accent rested on the 
last vowel of the diphthong, as does also the fact that in modern 
Spanish the i still bears the stress. So, in the Cid, we may have 
the diminishing diphthong ie, which in the verse counted as but one 
syllable.* 

But a few years later, Ford abandoned his attitude of aloofness ;“ 


* Note A. M[orel}-F[atio]’s benevolent reaction, in Rom., XXXI (1902), 
175: “La question est difficile; mais il nous semble que les raisons alléguées par 
M. Zauner sont trés fortes” ; and Baist’s acid comment: “Fiir das Imperfekt der 
zweiten und dritten postuliert Zauner, tibrigens ohne vollstandige Kenntnis der 
vorgingigen Erérterung, die Betonung ée als die altspanische schlechthin” (Kr.Jb., 
VIII: 1 [1908], 198). 

5! Cf. Alispanisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1908), § 115: “‘Auffallig ist 
dabei, dass die 1. Person -ia hat, wihrend die andern das tonlose a zu e werden 
liessen. Festzuhalten ist, dass -ia in Versen als zwei Silben, das -ie des Im- 
p(er}f{ektums] aber nur als eine gerechnet wird; welcher Bestandteil dieses 
Diphthongen ie den Hauptton gehabt habe, ist strittig. Ubrigens kommen in 
allen Texten Ausgleichungen in der Weise vor, dass sowohl ie in der 1. als ia in 
den anderen Personen gefunden wird” (repeated literally in 2d ed. [Heidelberg, 
1921], § 109). 

8 See notes 34 and 35, above; also notes 63, 65, and 70, below. 

8 “Sedere, *essere, and stare in the Poema del Cid,” MLN, XIV (1899), 
cols. 15-16. The tenor of this note, based on seminar reports originally delivered 
at the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes in 1897-98, coincided significantly with Morel- 
Fatio’s professed sympathy for Zauner’s rather than Hanssen’s viewpoint (see 
n. 50, above). Some assonances of the Poema (ed. Vollmdller) examined by 
Ford, e.g., ll. 275 and 276, strengthened his disbelief in the new doctrine. 

“ Old Spanish Readings, Selected on the Basis of Critically Edited Texts (Boston, 
ete., 1911 and later printings), “Notes,” pp. 119-121 (I have not been able to 
consult the original ed. of 1906). The inconspicuous place which Ford unwisely 
chose for the presentation of a stimulating idea barred it from reaching the pre- 
war nerve centers of Romance scholarship in Europe. The note opened with a 
succinct review of the existing literature, down to 1905. See also n. 92, below. 
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accepting Hanssen’s newly distilled data (but not his revised inter- 
pretation) and disassociating himself from Zauner as a Hispanist 
(yet remaining quite unaware of the latter’s utterly dissimilar 
analysis of Gascon conjugation), he stated bluntly that ‘‘the phono- 
logical change of a > e in Castilian is not very likely unless a palatal 
follow the vowel” and chastised fellow-scholars for their reliance on 
“corrupt or badly edited texts.” The solution of the crux was to 
be sought elsewhere: 


The change of -ia to -te in all the forms seems clear (although not so 
frequent for the Ist s[in]g.), and the forms with a maintained them- 
selves beside those with e. There seems to be evidence in favor of the 
shift of accent to the e, especially in the forms in which a consonant 
followed the e. . . . That the consonant determined the -ia > -ié seems 
phonologically unlikely in the cases concerned, in spite of what Hanssen 
[1897] and Zauner [1898]say. Granting the endings -iémes, -iédes, etc., 
may we not rather opine that the analogy of other past tenses occasioned 
the change? The pret. indic. in O.Sp. showed in the 2d and 3d conjuga- 
tions not only the regular -imos, -istes endings, but also -iémos (cf. Cid, 
1116 partiémos, 1117 pudiémos) and -iéstes (Cid, 3260 descubriéstes, 3265 
firiéstes) : these latter endings reflect the analogy of the 3d pl. -iéron and 
also of the impf. subj. forms in -tésse, etc. The combined influence of 
-iémos, -iéstes, -iéron, -iésse (and in the Ist and 3d s[in]g. it seems that 
-iésse could become -iés . . ., so that we have an impf. indic. [r. subj.?] 
form ending in -iés like the impf. indic. 2d s[in]g.), etc., provides a 
possible factor in the change of the impf. indic. endings which we should 
not ignore. . . . Through the analogy of -fa, -fas, etc., the O.Sp. -dé, 
-iés, etc. might become -fe, -tes. 


Whether one does or does not agree with Ford’s explanation of 
-iémos, -iéstes (there is some advantage in selecting diemos, diestes 
as the starting point®*), the idea of an analogical influence, though 
anticipated in Gascon studies, was something of a novelty in His- 
panic research. 

While reéxamining the problem of unstressed final vowels in 
Old Spanish, which C. Joret long before had treated less than 


58 Menéndez Pidal, ed. Cantar de Mio Cid, I (Madrid, 1908), 276, expressed 
belief in the undisturbed development of -#imus, -iitis. But his argument that 
(2d sing.) -iste (never *-ieste) < -tisti owed its consistent divergence to the impact 
of metaphony is far from irrefutable: why not assume, for instance, the influence 
of the Ist pers. (-f), parallelling O.Sp. canté, canteste? See also n. 103, below. 
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adequately,** E. Porebowicz came across the first batch of Hanssen’s 
monographs, which he reviewed not only with studied cruelty, but 
worse, with utter incompetence, misunderstanding, among the 
author’s strongest points, his keen analysis of secondary pidié vs. 
tertiary pidia.*’ His own slender pamphlet, written simultaneously 
in an effort to supersede Joret’s pioneer article, has been character- 
ized by responsible critics as loosely reasoned, awkwardly phrased, 
and untidily printed ;** among the points that he wished to drive 
home was his rejection of Hanssen’s excessive stringency in stand- 
ardizing the Old Spanish paradigm.” 

A. Gassner, though familiar only with Hanssen’s first two, 
fairly crude, studies, was sufficiently well impressed to adopt the 
Chilean’s platform in his own book-length morphology of the Old 


5¢ “Toi des finales en espagnol,” Rom., I (1872), 448: “L’ancien espagnol 
affaiblissait souvent dans la conjugaison !’a du suffixe -ia en e. . .” ; p. 499 [apropos 
of canonge, herege which Joret—as we now know, unjustifiably—refused to 
recognize as borrowings]: “Il me semble aussi qu’il est plus exact de ne voir 
dans ces terminaisons qu’un effet de cette tendance de |’ancienne langue A affaiblir 
les finales, tendance dont on retrouve encore la trace dans la substitution de ie 
a ia. ..et dans la suppression arbitraire de la terminaison e.” 

57 Rom., XXVI (1897), 462-465 (dealing with eight publications). Char- 
acteristic of the reviewer’s acumen is the following passage: “La diphtongue -ia, 
d’apres lui, n’aurait pas la force de produire l’inflexion [i.e., metaphony]: aussi 
les formes pidie, sufrie, seraient régulitres, tandis que pidia, sufria ne seraient que 
des formes créées par analogie” (p. 464). As Fitz-Gerald, Versification..., pp. 
78-79, fittingly remarked, Porebowicz seems not to have grasped the exact 
meaning of the term “diphthong.”’ 

58 Revision de la loi des voyelles finales en espagnol (Paris: Bouillon, 1897), 
pp. 24 (here quoted indirectly). One copy of this almost unobtainable pamphlet 
is in the possession of Harvard’s Widener Library. 

® In addition to Fitz-Gerald’s diffuse and contradictory appraisal and to the 
mildly patronizing, unsigned brief mention in Rom., XXVI (1897), 616, see 
A. Zauner’s review in LGRPh., XX (1899), cols. 210-212, where he refers 
obliquely to the -ie imperfect (col. 211), and G. Baist’s damaging critique in 
Kr.Jb., V: 1 (1901-03), 396-398, culminating in the suggested exclusion of the 
shift from the corpus of sound laws: “...die zweite [Erscheinung], nicht a > e 
sondern ia > ie, beschrinkt sich auf das Verbum (es bleibt stets via, dia), ist 
durchaus satzphonetisch, gehért also nicht in die allgemeine Regel.” For a near- 
contemporary definition of “phonétique syntaxique” see K. Nyrop, Grammaire 
historique de la langue frangaise, Vol. 1 (Copenhagen, 1899), § 112. On salie in 
l. 297 of the Cantar de Mio Cid (a assonance), which looms large in Porebowicz’s 
and Fitz-Gerald’s debates, see Menéndez Pidal’s simple and satisfactory reading 
(ed. Cantar, I, 273, n. 1); also J. Cornu, “Beitriige zu einer kiinftigen Ausgabe des 
Poema del Cid,” ZRPh., XX1 (1897), 473. 
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Spanish verb.” His purpose was to give the new theory several 
finishing touches. Between the initial stage, -ia, -fas, -ta(t) . . ., 
and the final stage, -ta, -7és, -7é (both as presupposed by Hanssen), 
he inferred the transitional series: -ta, *-tes, *-te (or *-tas, *-ta), claim- 
ing further that the “weakening” of -a to -e (-a) first occurred in 
auxiliary and modal verbs, spreading from the 3d sing. to the 3d 
plur. and hence to most other persons; in his opinion, the non- 
conformity of the Ist pers. sing. was best explained by its infre- 
quency and also by the speakers’ desire to distinguish it from the 
otherwise homonymous 3d person. The shift -te > -ié he attributed 


primarily to the absence of the group -fe from the existing sound 
system.* 

A few years later, K. Pietsch brought to bear on the problem 
of the imperfect the crushing weight of his erudition and his sterling 
impartiality, blending the best features of his predecessors’ find- 
ings. With Hanssen, he believed in the accentual pattern -7é, 
but, like Zauner, admitted the coexistence of -ia in the 3d person 
(explaining the oscillation by the late disappearance of -t)—and 
joined Suchier, Hanssen, and Zauner in positing a sound lav: pre- 


® Das alispanische Verbum (Halle a.8., 1897), pp. 125-141, esp. 128-130. On 
the whole, Gassner followed Hanssen, e.g., in regarding -ia as disyllabie and -é 
as monosyllabic and in tolerating emendations as a matter of editorial policy. 
He assumed the uninterrupted coexistence of -ia forms. 

* The last argument, clearly wrong, might have been rebutted with a hint 
at rie, frie (indic.) and gute (subj.) rather than at maraviella, as attempted by 
Fitz-Gerald, Versification..., p. 70, n. 1 and p. 77; on the reduction of -iello to 
-~illo (favored by -ico, -ito, etc.) see now Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espaiiol, 
3d ed. (Madrid, 1950), § 27. Fitz-Gerald’s total impression was not unfavorable 
(Versification. .., pp. 75-78; note p. 76: “ingenious and not impossible’’), though 
he objected to the rigid conformity with Hanssen’s hybrid schema and to the 
sweeping emendations. J. Cornu’s almost punitive verdict in LGRPh., XVIII 
(1897), cols. 203-205, made only passing mention of the imperfect (see the 
comment on §§ 126 and 428), which, by way of compensation, was at the very 
center of Baist’s severe, but less excoriating review (Kr.Jb., V: 1, pp. 400-401). 
Gassner’s support of Hanssen strongly counterbalanced the adverse criticism of 
Baist and Zauner. The two former’s mutually corroborative hypotheses, but- 
tressed by an array of quotations (true, not yet rigorously controlled by manu- 
script readings) and by a statistical apparatus, were taken into account by 
Menéndez Pidal in 1908 and have retained a measure of usefulness and influence 
until this day (see C. B. Pellegrini, Grammatica storica spagnola [Bari, 1950), 
p. 188). 

% Preliminary Notes on Two Old Spanish Versions of the “Disticha Catonis’’ 
(Chicago; Decennial Publications, 1902), Appendix II, §§ 1-2, pp. 32-41. Note 
the 36 examples of -ié- extracted from 15th- and 16th-century sources (pp. 32-33). 
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siding over the distribution of -ta and -ié. Yet, being a meticulous 
textual critic and an effective arbitrator did not make Pietsch a 
far-sighted analyst. His scant acquaintance with dialectology, 
which operates with continuous fluctuations interrupted by rare 
moments of perfect equilibrium, made him assume a too tightly 
organized grammatical system in Berceo’s time, with -fa used in 
cesura and in rhyme and -ie in all other positions. Also, he failed 
to integrate the narrowly defined sound law in any broader con- 
text.@ 

The material had by then become so abundant and so unwieldy 
that a desire to collect the loose ends and to draw a provisional 
balance sheet must have been in the air. This is what Fitz~Gerald 
undertook to accomplish in an excursus of his oft-quoted metrical 
study of the “quaderna via,” “ prepared as an immediate sequel 
to his edition of Berceo’s Vida de Santo Domingo. Fitz-Gerald 
championed a few ideas of his own (including the contention, later 
endorsed by Menéndez Pidal but brushed off by Staaff, that there 
existed a vestigial stress pattern -id), but was, by and large, content 
to subscribe to Hanssen’s schema as embroidered upon by Zauner, 
on condition that it be declared the dominant, rather than the 
exclusive, model, a tempered attitude entailing enhanced respect 
for the manuscript tradition, hence severe editorial restraint. 
Unfortunately, the author’s long-winded bibliographic survey 
showed glaring omissions; he further displayed utter helplessness 
in his dual attempt to hierarchize the miscellaneous opinions 
recorded (so as boldly to trace a frontier of knowledge) and to 
embed the forms culled from late and conflicting copies of literary 
texts in a deep and consistent, though not necessarily straight, 
undercurrent of folk speech. In a vain effort to do equal justice 
to all previous surmises and to all forms placed on record (however 
peripheral to the core of his problem), he eventually came out with 


* For criticism see Fitz-Gerald, Versification..., pp. 82-84, who missed an 
adequate share of attention to the manuscript tradition, refused to assume 
synalepha in Berceo, doubted that -ia was invariably disyllabic and -ié con- 
sistently monosyllabic, and deplored the author’s failure to infer the survival of 
-ta beside “the weakened forms in -ie.” Zauner in LGRPh., XXV (1904), cols. 
289-290, while defending his earlier position (as taken in 1901) against Pietsch’s 
attack, paid special attention to existing and non-existent rhymes in Berceo. 

“ Versification . . ., pp. 68-87 ; see notes 17, 24, 36, 47, 48, 57, 59, 61, 63, above. 
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an unrealistic plea for the acceptance of six paradigms, parallel 
rather than interlocking, as it were.* 


D. Staaff and Menéndez Pidal 


By 1905 the initial shock caused by Hanssen’s conjecture in its 
primitive, unpolished shape had subsided. Such sporadic criticism 
as continued to be voiced related either to occasionally observable 
deviations from the posited norm or to certain elements and over- 
tones of the explanations offered belatedly by Hanssen himself 
and by his critics. The kernels of these explanations, insofar as 
they were mutually compatible and complementary, tended to 
coalesce into some kind of standard theory, from which only a few 
outsiders preferred to keep slightly aloof. Sporadic glimpses of the 
genuine alternative to Hanssen’s hypothesis, an alternative which 
operated with the impact, on the assumed pure -fa schema, of the 
dedi verbs (or, to choose a different chronological level, of the 
preterite forms part-iémos, -iéstes, and their cognates) rather than 
with a dimly perceptible sound law, still failed to crystallize into 
a coherent, organized opposition to the dominant trend of opinion. 

In Romance, the unstressed object pronouns are so closely tied 
up with the verb that one cannot profitably study their occurrence, 
least of all in poetic texts, without continuously grappling with 
difficulties of verbal accentuation. Emendations proposed by 
W. H. Chenery prove that he tacitly accepted Hanssen’s accentual 
pattern.** Only one year later E. Staaff made this policy emphati- 


%* E. Martinenche’s indiscriminately eulogistic review in RLaR, LI (1908), 
373-374, disregarded the excursus which, conversely, became the butt of Zauner’s 
sharp attack in LGRPh., XXIX (1908), cols. 68-69 (note the explicit repudiation 
of ia). Menéndez Pidal expatiated sympathetically on Fitz-Gerald’s reconstruc- 
tion of -id in verbs and substantives alike, but chided him for his too hesitant 
adoption of Hanssen’s schema and his unwarranted maintenance of an excessive 
number of coexistent paradigms; see ed. Cantar de Mio Cid, I, 273, n. 1 (§ 90.1) 
and several consecutive editions of his Manual de gramdtica histérica, § 117.2 
(n. 2). Staaff evinced skepticism concerning -id, reading “sale, not *salid in the 
controversial 1. 297 of the Cid and introducing Fita-Gerald’s own edition of 
Santo Domingo as evidence against him (see pp. 292-293 of the work listed in 
n. 68, below). 

* “Object Pronouns in Dependent Clauses: a Study in Old Spanish Word- 
Order,”” PMLA, XX (1905), 1-151; see, for instance, the suggested reconstruction 
(p. 44) of Alexandre, 177d. I find no clue to the thinking, on this specific matter, 
of N. Flaten, “The Personal Pronoun in the Poema del Cid,”” MLN, XVI (1901), 
cols. 65-72. 
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cally clear, styling his adherence in such manner as to give a stamp 
of universal approval to the cause espoused. *’ 

However, an additional year of concentrated labor, with par- 
ticular attention to Old Leonese charters involving no metrical 
problems and free from obnoxious scribal revisions, sufficed to give 
Staaff’s opinion an incomparably sharper focus.** The new material 
unequivocally confirmed part of Hanssen’s initial conjecture, 
namely the predominance of the (graphic) schema -ia, -ies, -ie, 
~iemos, -iedes, -ien, but failed, of course, to carry with it any obliga- 
tion for Staaff to accept unconditionally Hanssen’s controvertible 
accentual schema. At this perilous juncture, the Swedish scholar 
cautiously steered a course of compromise: he sided with Zauner in 
arguing that -fes, -ie, etc. represented the prevalent stress pattern, 
but admitted -iés, -ié as a characteristic variant, less so on the 
strength of metrical considerations than on the basis of modern 
dialectal evidence (continued use of -ié had meanwhile been ob- 
served near Astorga in Leén, according to Menéndez Pidal’s re- 
cently issued report). This limited, but hardly marginal, shift 
-te > -ié Staaff credited not only to the singularly wide scope of the 
diphthong ie (i.e., by implication, 7é), but also to necessities of syl- 
labic structure arising from combinations with enclitic pronouns, 


such as -me, -melo, etc.” Other novel elements of Staaff’s reap- 


*? “Avec MM. Hanssen, Baist, Pietsch, Zauner et Menéndez Pidal [see notes 
72 and 74, below] nous regardons comme établi que, dans la I"* p. de l’imparfait, 
-ia avait la valeur de deux syllabes, tandis que, dans les autres personnes, cet 
élément de la terminaison était monosyllabe. En dressant nos tableaux, nous 
avons scrupuleusement suivi ces régles, mais nous regardons comme possible 
que dans la 3° p. ie (< ia) pouvait aussi étre dissyllabe chez Berceo et encore plus 
dans le Livre d’Alexandre...” (Etude sur les pronoms abrégés en ancien espagnol, 
Skrifter utgifna af K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Upsala, Vol. XI: 
2 [1906], p. 88; for application of the principle, see pp. 54-55, 72-73, et passim) ; 
a point not contested by Menéndez Pidal in his detailed review in CE, I (1906), 
1107-09. The same conclusion apparently guided Staaff in his “Contribution a 
la syntaxe du pronom personnel dans le Potme du Cid,” RF, XXTII (1907), 621- 
635 (= Mélanges Chabaneau). 

68 Etude sur l’ancien dialecte léonais d’apres des chartes du XIII* siecle, Arbeten 
utgifna med understéd af Vilhelm Ekmans Universitetsfond, Vol. VI (Uppsala 
and Leipzig [1907]), pp. 217, 288-293. Staaff non-committally mentioned 
Baist’s and Gassner’s views, disregarded Ford’s and Pietsch’s analyses, and 
remained highly critical of Fitz-Gerald. 

® This was a daring adaptation of the hypothesis long before formulated, 
with reference to the W.-Ast. pres. subj. dié, estié, by A. W. Munthe, Anteckningar 
om folkmdlet i en trakt af vestra Asturien (Uppsala, 1887), p. 50. 
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praisal included the demonstration that -ia, -fes, etc. were dis- 
tributed in harmony with the same sound law that had determined 
the correlation OLeon. dia ‘day’ ~ dies (beside distinctly more 
frequent analogical dias) ‘days’; and the supposition (clashing with 
Gassner’s) that the definitive reintroduction of -ia throughout the 
paradigm was due to the powerful pressure of the Ist person rather 
than to any compelling lateral association with the parallel -ava 
series.” 

In later years, Staaff, reversing himself, increasingly favored 
the assumption of the accentual pattern fe, but made no attempt to 
reinterpret the prehistory of the Old Spanish imperfect from this 
starting point, newly adopted, though by no means actually new.” 

Over the years, Menéndez Pidal, as few of his peers, has enriched 
our understanding of the morphology of the Spanish verb. But, 
as regards the unexplained imperfect, his chief effort has been in 
the direction of scrupulously patient data-gathering rather than of 
risky and possibly premature speculation; also, though he did 
intermittently appraise some previous opinions, he has not seen 
fit, in over half a century of creative research, to subject the sum 
total of earlier analyses to general scrutiny or, with one exception, 
to proffer any close-knit solution of his own. 

In his earliest discussion of the problem (1904), Menéndez 
Pidal leaned heavily on Hanssen and Zauner:” to the former he 
owed the formula for the distribution of -a and -e and the statement 
on metaphony ; to the latter, the belief that -te marked the standard 
stress; the secondary transformations into -i and -ié he analyzed 


” Zauner’s review in LGRPh., XXX (1909), cols. 375-376, for once did not 
revert to the labored issue. H. Mérimée’s assessment of Staaff’s position was 
very circumspect: “L’explication de ce fait (avec celle des exceptions assez 
nombreuses) par l’analogie avec dia, dias, dies paraitra peut-étre subtile, mais 
elle est, en tout cas, aussi satisfaisante que celles qui ont été avancées sur ce 
point obscur” (RLaR, LI [1908], 569-571). Hanssen’s grammar includes a 
reference to dia ~ dies, without placing this word in the very center of the 
problem. For Menéndez Pidal’s trenchant criticism, see n. 77, below. 

™ See his weighty review of F. Hanssen’s Spanische Grammatik in RDR, 
II (1910), 426-427 and 431; also, in greater detail and with special reference to 
P. Fouché (whose conclusions on this score he prefers to Menéndez Pidal’s) in 
“Réflexions sur la diphtongaison en espagnol,” SMS, X (1928), 115-130. The 
diphthong te had been posited decades before by G. Paris, Baist, and others. 
7 Manual elemental de gramdtica histérica espafiola (Madrid, 1904), § 117.1-3. 
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as rival antihiatic devices.” One finds a hint at the uninterrupted 
transmission of -ia (which seems to imply that in the Middle 
Ages this etymologically normal form temporarily receded into 
the background) and, locally, even of -eba, -cba in the Sobrarbe- 
Ribagorza zone, bordering on Catalan. The author quoted hazien 
as a residual archaism (which contemporaries had misinterpreted 
as a speech defect) of sixteenth-century Toledans. The counting 
of -fa as a single syllable by Golden Age poets (Garcilaso, F. de 
Figueroa, Tirso de Molina) still rated with him as a traditional 
native trait. 

In the 2d ed. of his Manual (which exerted a beneficial influence 
on Staaff and Ford) the paragraph on the imperfect was revised ; 
a dialectal residue of the -ié pattern was traced to the northwestern 
villages (Astorga) San Justo and San Roman (you habié, ti habiés, 
eillos habién, él jacié ‘hacia’), while the metrical norm of Garcilaso 
and his followers was laid at the doors of their Italian teachers.”* 

The next step was the preparation of a grammar to be included 
in the monumental edition of the Cantar de Mio Cid. Here Menén- 
dez Pidal on the whole followed conservatively in Hanssen and 
Gassner’s footsteps, but ventured an important guess of his own 
in characterizing the -ie pattern as peculiar to the thirteenth rather 
than to the twelfth century.”* If this was so, the reader may con- 


73 “Este -ie- llevaba etimolégicamente el acento en la 7, y aun perdia la e 
final, diciéndose avi, teni, trai [note the contrast to Hanssen’s derivation of -i 
from -ia, rather than from -ié]; esto es raro, siendo mds comtn deshacer el hiato 
formando un diptongo con trasposicién de acento: tenién, comié, vinién, con- 
sonante de bien.” 

™% The 2d ed. appeared in 1905, with a footnote referring obliquely to Fitz- 
Gerald’s book, at that moment still in printing; the 3d, almost unrevised, in 1914. 
I am quoting the 3d indirectly, using as my clues the “Advertencia” prefacing 
later editions and such book reviews as have been within reach. 

75 This last correction the author owed to A. Morel-Fatio (Rom., X XXIII 
[1904], 272). The French critic’s comment on Vulg. Madr. supusiendo, hicitendo 
as counterparts of dijido ‘dicho,’ supido ‘sabido’ (ibid.) would also have been 
helpful, had he not been led astray by the trends of his native tongue in under- 
rating the unimpaired vitality of the Spanish preterite. 

76 Ed. Cantar de Mio Cid, Vol. 1: Critica del texto y gramdtica (Madrid, 1908), 
§§77, 90. Here is the key passage: “Asi, el imperfecto en ie puede decirse 
caracteristico del siglo XIII, y acaso no lo era tanto del XII por el hecho de que, 
si bien la l* pers. -ia aparece asegurada por el asonante en El Cid 279, no se halla 
garantizada la terminaci6n -ie para las otras personas en el original, y lejos de eso, 
aparece la 3* -4a en asonancia 275, 276, cuando tal forma, asi como -7é disflaba, 
no es sino escasa en los poemas de clerecia....La Disputa usa el mismo paradigma 
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clude that in the new perspective this pattern loomed as a short- 
lived, transitional form which through the whim of such circum- 
stances as Gonzalo de Berceo’s sudden rise to fame became stand- 
ardized in the incipient literary language. 

Presumably the sharpest formulation of Menéndez Pidal’s view 
may be gleaned from his thorough review of Staaff’s Old Leonese 
monograph.”’ Here for the first time one encounters an outright 
rejection of Suchier’s sound law invoked, via Hanssen’s writings, 
by scholar after scholar from Central Europe, to the effect that ia 
had changed to te before final consonant (-n, -s, -/):72 Menéndez 
Pidal insisted that, since this sound law could be justified only 
by those same imperfects which it was called upon to explain, it 
stemmed from circular reasoning. The supposed parallelism of 
dia ~ dies turned out to be specious, first because OLeon. dies was a 
regional form occurring in charters favoring the plural ending 
-es < -as in any environment (that is, roughly speaking, in Catalan 
and Asturian fashion), and second, because, ironically, these same 
charters happened to contain a vast majority of imperfects in -fas, 
etc. On the constructive side, Menéndez Pidal (like Gassner, less 
skillfully, before him), sought the origin of the shift in proclitic use 


que los poemas de clerecia.” In § 90.2 the author traces the rare by-form ~i 
(-$) to -te (the stress pattern favored by Zauner): se# (Cid, ll. 1840, 2278), fazi 
(Disputa), traf (Razén de amor, |. 156), avi (Alexandre, MS O, 1007d), avini, mordi 
(Santo Domingo, 85b, 337d), tent (Milagros, 265a). See also § 89 on esteva in 
Cid, 1. 2439. 

77 RDR, It (1910), 126-127. Despite the author’s reference to this pointed 
analysis in later editions of his grammar, scholars have given it scant attention. 
V. Gareia de Diego, Elementos de gramdtica histérica castellana (Burgos, 1914), 
pp. 142-143, accepted his teacher’s earlier cue, adding on his own, first that -fa 
may eventually have been restored either by way of “cultismo”’ or in imitation 
of the 1st person; second, that -7é alternated with -ia in the Ruiz MSS, but no 
longer in Pero Lépez de Ayala’s or Santillana’s poems; and third, that the var. 
-id, of more colloquial flavor than -ia, -ié, persisted from Berceo to the balladists. 
This statement Garcia de Diego hardly bothered to recast in his Gramdtica 
histérica espafiola (Madrid [1951 ]), pp. 185-187. 

78 Tronically, it was Menéndez Pidal who, unwittingly, gave Suchier’s hy- 
pothesis a belated measure of support (which, to be sure, fell short of rehabilitating 
it) by showing the longevity of -t and -d as verbal endings; see RDR, II (1910), 
126; Origenes del espafiol (1926, 1929), pp. 367-370, and 3d ed. (1950), pp. 351- 
353; 2d ed. of Cantar de Mio Cid (Madrid, 1944-46), “Adiciones,” pp. 1203-04 
(not p. 1211, as announced p. 275), with references to the Homage of Soria (1155), 
the Fuero de Valfermoso in Guadalajara (1189), the Fazafias de Palenzuela (ca. 
1150-60), the Fuero de Madrid, and the Auto de los Reyes Magos. 
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(auxiliaries),”* recognizing, it would seem, two converging lines: 
the standard trajectory -ia > -ie > -ie and the short-cut -ta > ~-¢e 
He offered three independent reasons for the highly successful 
resistance of the Ist pers. sing. to this trend: an inherent emphasis 
typical of this person, the speakers’ inclination to destroy its 
homophonous conflict with the 3d pers. sing., and the tempting 
analogy of the preterite opposing, from the dawn of literature, yo 
servi to él sirvié (differentiation through metaphony).” 

If the year 1910 signalled the high-water mark of Menéndez 
Pidal’s concern with our problem, the 4th ed. of his Manual (1918) 
gave him the, possibly unwelcome, opportunity of working some 
of his fresh insights into an older, congealed wording; this feat of 
surgery resulted in a compromise which of necessity blunted the 
newly achieved sharpness of his judgment.* 


” Cf. the similar explanation of OFr. ert ‘was,’ aveit ‘had’ by G. Millardet in 
RLaR, LXII (1923-24), 401. 

® Here are some excerpts (with correction of obvious misprints): ‘Creo 
que la base de la explicacién del Imperfecto es la proclisis, y esta explicacién 
puede apoyarse en los mismos documentos de Staaff. En ellos encontramos, en 
el mismo de Potes ya citado, la frase ‘Eluira Garcia fija de Garcie Ordonniz’ 
(p. 103 abajo), donde vemos el mismo nombre Garcia con -a o con -e final, segtin 
se halla acentuado o proclitico, y en otro documento de Sahagtin aparece ‘Marie 
Bueso’ (p. 4232), y en otros se halla ‘die joues, die sfbado’ (p. 291 n.), para los 
cuales reconoce Staaff como causa la proclisis, asi como para el posesivo ‘mie 
casa’ [for reserved comment see Hanssen’s article quoted in n. 31, above]. En 
el imperfecto debemos partir de su uso como auxiliar: ‘tenie legada’ Milg. 260, 
que naturalmente contraer4 su hiato en diptongo: ‘queri¢ lo falagar’ Milg. 134; 
al mismo diptongo ie, comunfsimo en el idioma, habia de propender directamente 
la pronunciacién ig que abundé hasta el siglo XVII, y ‘vivia vida lazrada’ S Oria 
21 habia de tender a la pronunciacién ‘vivie vida lazdrada’ S Mill. 172. Por otra 
parte, lo mismo que hallamos apécope de la -e en ‘Mari-Tornes, Mari-Juana, 
Garci-Ferndndez, Garct-Sanchez, di-miércoles, di-santo, mi-casa’, hallamos en el 
imperfecto avi, teni, mordi’’ [for a divergent view see Hanssen’s monograph cited 
in n. 24, above]. Although the first of the three reasons adduced to justify the 
persistence of -fa in the Ist person may appear unduly “psychologizing,” this 
statement, unlike Baist’s (see n. 36, above), is free from the taint of arbitrary 
ethnopsychology. Interesting is the reference, made in support of the second 
reason, to OSp. yo outesso instead of ouiesse; indirectly, it leads one to wonder 
whether the -o of podiero, soviero, tornaro (Berceo and Alexandre, as against 
mandar, visquier in the Cid), in the limelight of discussion since Joret, has been 
bequeathed by Latin or arrived at through the interplay of analogy. 

1 Note, in this revision, the reference to Leon. dié, Mir. die, which, on the 
surface at least, seems a partial retraction of the criticism aimed at Staaff in 1910. 
The -b-, where marginally preserved, Menéndez Pidal now no longer defined as a 
relic, but as “analégica de -aba, como lo es en los dialectos criollo-portugueses de 
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The next revision of the Manual (1925) brought with it, as no 
small surprise, the almost complete abandonment of the specific 
explanation through proclisis and, in its stead, a discomfortingly 
vague phonological hypothesis: “. . . en la Edad Media se pro- 
nunciaba también -ie por una asimilacién de la a que se acercaba a 
la 7 precedente.” * Another section of the book, to which the 
reader was referred, made it plain that the transformations under- 
gone by the imperfect, the possessives (fem. mie, tue, sue), and the 
numeral (fem.) dues were to be subsumed under the effects of 
hiatus. One year later, in his Origenes del espafiol, a book bursting 
with novel ideas and newly unearthed facts, Menéndez Pidal, with 
studied reticence, limited himself to a non-committal three-line 
statement, quoting abiet and alzariet from an Upper Riojan docu- 


Africa chobéba, teneba”’ (quoted after J. Leite de Vasconcelos). This was certainly 
applicable to New Mexico, recently explored by A. M. Espinosa, in all likelihood 
less so to Aragonese and Western Catalan (recall that Rohlfs, Le gascon, p. 149, 
n. 2, was to regard -eba, -iba on both sides of the Pyrenees as a relic rather than an 
innovation ; on this point see F. Monge, “El habla de la Puebla de Hijar [prov. 
de Teruel],” RDTP, VII [1951], 208: traiban, saliban, and M. Alvar, “El im- 
perfecto iba en espafiol,’”” Homenaje a F. Kriiger, I [Mendoza, Arg., 1952], pp. 
41-45, esp. n. 21, with a reference to further pronouncements by A. Kuhn and 
G. Rohlfs). The author again disagreed with Hanssen as the spokesman for 
Suchier’s sound law, but this time his condemnation sounded less severe: “Esta 
suposicién le lleva a decir (arbitrariamente, al parecer) que en el posesivo el sing. 
mie. ..es analégico del pl. mies.” 

*® With this hypothesis the author strove to blend the least forceful of the 
three conjectures which he had advanced in 1910 to explain the survival of -ta 
in the Ist pers. sing.: “Sin duda el énfasis propio de la 1* persona se resistia a 
relajar la pronunciacién, esto es, a asimilar la pronunciacién de la a a la de la 7.” 
A newly inserted footnote called attention to Millardet’s imaginative treatment 
of a closely allied problem (see n. 97, below). 

8 The only remaining link to the proclitic use is found in the remark: “De 
estos tres casos, sdlo el segundo se perpetué con apécope de la e en el uso proclitico 
de los posesivos mi, tu, su. También en proclisis se pierde la a en las frases anti- 
cuadas cas de...y a guis de” (§27). While the affinity between proclisis and 
apocope is patent, the connection between proclisis and the shift -a > -e remains 
obscure, especially since dues and, say, tenié(s) are no longer regarded as originally 
proclitic. Thus the extent of overlapping of proclisis and hiatus as driving forces 
remains undetermined. A footnote now accounts for Mir. tée ‘aunt,’ frie ‘cold’ 
(fem.), die ‘day,’ also for Leon. dié ‘day’ and the subj. dié and estié as extensions 
of the original trend (on Leon. San. dié, estié see also F. Kriiger in ASNS, CXLV 
[1923], 129). The 6th ed. of the Manual thus sums up the situation: “En los 
tres casos la e se cierra por asimilacién a la 7 o a la u precedente.” 
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ment ;** nor was there any elaboration in the revised editions of 
1929 and 1950. The 6th ed. of the Manual (1941) added just a few 
finishing touches.** Equally characteristic of linguistic trends 
inimical to morphology after the First World War was the stubborn 
silence of the reviewers of each successive edition of the Manual 
on a matter which only half a generation ago had stirred up a real 
commotion across two hemispheres. ** 

Thus, if by 1908 there had occurred a rapprochement between 
Hanssen and Baist,*’ a comparable meeting of the minds between 
Hanssen and Menéndez Pidal took place after the former’s death 
in 1919. Henceforth Menéndez Pidal was willing to consider 
jointly imperf. -ié, poss. mie, tue, sue (without prejudging the side- 
issue of their accentuation), and num. dues, finding even a niche 
for Leon. die ‘day’ in his new scheme. The only residual difference 


* See § 73.8 on “la terminacién -ia > -ie tan corriente en la Edad Media.” 
The charter that provided the conspicuously early attestation had been included, 
as No. 71, in the author’s Documentos lingiiisticos de Espaita: Reino de Castilla 
(Madrid, 1919[-22]). The earlier ed. of the Cid had contained collateral ma- 
terial on -ia vs. -ie ranging from legal texts of the early 13th century (Aguilar de 
Campéo, a.p. 1205, 1214; San Juan de la Pefia, a.p. 1229) to L. Rouanet’s ed. 
of Coleccién de autos, farsas y coloquios del siglo XVI (Barcelona and Madrid, 
1901), I, 341, 390; IT, 253; III, 392; IV, 21, with corroborative rhymes. 

85 “Tgualmente la forma etimoldgica bisilaba -ia, en la pronunciacién rdépida, 
admite monoptongacién -fa o -id’”’ (note that, in contrast to Hanssen, the author 
does not explain sirvia as necessarily a compromise between sirvié and servia). 
For a simultaneous insert in § 27, see n. 83, above. 

8¢ For the 4th ed. see the notice by J. da 8. C. [Joaquim da Siqueira Cou- 
tinho?], in Revista de Histéria (Lisbon), VIII (1919), 157-158; the reviews by 
J. Jud and A. Steiger, in Rom., XLVIII (1922), 136-149; F. Kriiger, in ASNS, 
CXLV (1923), 128-130; J. Ronjat, in RLaR, LXII (1923-24), 435-436; and 
M. de Unamuno’s etymological comments in HMP, II (1925), 57-62. The 
detailed review of the 5th ed. by P. Fouché in RH, LXXVII (1929), 121-155 
was slanted preéminently in the direction of phonology. The 6th, last revised ed. 
(1941) was briefly discussed hy H. R. Keller, Jr. in Lang., XIX (1943), 4446; 
G. Cirot’s death prevented him from completing his extensive critique announced 
in BH, XLVIII (1946), 283. As regards verb morphology, the lips of all these 
critics remained sealed. 

87“Fn cuanto al imperfecto, me parece que ya se puede escribir resuel- 
tamente partiés, partié, partién. Estamos todos de acuerdo en afirmar que el 
acento en un principio fue parties y después se cambié en partiés; pero esta 
alteracién es anterior a la época de la mutacién [‘metaphony’] y, por lo tanto, 
también es anterior a los primeros documentos de la lengua castellana que 
conocemos. Por lo demas, lo que ensefia Zauner en esta materia es correcto” 

(Hanssen, “Sobre un compendio de gramitica castellana anteclisica,””’ AUCh, 
CXXII [1908], 673). 
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was that Hanssen had reckoned with the effect of the final consonant 
on the preceding -a, whereas Menéndez Pidal preferred to operate 
preéminently with hiatus (or with hiatus reinforced by proclisis). 


E. Other Scholars 


After 1920 the discussion of our problem lost much of its initial 
momentum and acrimony. Scholars once engaged in boldly 
examining it from several angles were now either satisfied with 
sketching a few unobtrusive details into the picture or preferred 
to withhold judgment altogether; and younger workers, patently 
familiar with but a small fraction of the total volume of the pre- 
ceding discussions, all too easily adopted an agnostic or even pessi- 
mistic attitude. Witness, for instance, Marden, who had long 
been aware of the intricacies of the issue:** at the declining stage 
of his career, he, at first, presented a carefully worded synopsis of 
-ia and -ie forms in the A polonio® and, later, put their distributional 
pattern to excellent use in characterizing the various Berceo manu- 
scripts, both extant and presumed lost ;*° however, the only fresh 
analytical touch added, on the first occasion, was the (not entirely 
convincing) suggestion that aberrant forms of the future tense such 


88 Aside from his already quoted (n. 35) Introduction to the Ferndn Gonzdlez 
ed. (1904), note the following passage in his review of G. T. Northup’s ed. of Zl 
libro de los gatos (1908): “The isolated example of the verbal termination -ie 
(avrie, LIV, 33) suggests at once a somewhat consistent modernization to -ia 
on the part of the Gatos scribe, especially since the Ezenplos MS (in the Gayangos 
edition) shows numerous examples of -ie” (MLN, XXIV [1909], 57b). 

® Libro de Apolonio, Vol. Il: Grammar, Notes, and Vocabulary (EM, XII; 
Princeton and Paris, 1922), p. 16. Here are the most important findings: “. . . 
only dissyllabic -ia in the Ist sing., if we eliminate the faulty readings in 131c, 
219b, 249d. . . . Only ie is found in the 2d sing. and pl., with the exception of 
dirias 44d, while both -ie and -ia occur in the 3d sing. and plur.”’ [it seems that, 
unfortunately, no examples at all were available for the 1st plur.]. Marden 
was visibly disturbed by the lack of any clear-cut pattern in regard to metaphony : 
more disquieting than the coexistence of mintie and venie was the fact that “morir 
...raises the o-stem to u, in violation of the general principles, in muria 92b, 
544b, where both examples are in rhyme and the second is, furthermore, of the Ist 
person.” On this score alone one may find Marden’s thinking less advanced than 
Hanssen’s; also, unlike Hanssen, he evinced no readiness to pronounce on the 
accentual facet of the problem. 

% See his editions of Cuatro poemas de Berceo (RFE, Anejo [LX ; Madrid, 1928), 
pp. 29, 33, and of Berceo’s Veintiirés Milagros (RFE, Anejo X; Madrid, 1929), 
p. 16. The newly rediscovered MS A consistently favors -ia; so do those sections 
of the old Ibarreta transcript that were based either on A itself (before its tem- 
porary disappearance) or on a kindred version. 
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as mintré and recibrds may have had their stem vowels raised on the 
analogy of the conditional (mintriés, etc.). Ford spurned at 
least one chance to reéxamine his earlier verdict.” 

With the sudden vogue of “external language histories,”’ there 
arose for many an opportunity for taking a fresh look at a stale 
problem ; but the practitioners of the new genre unanimously shied 
away from the challenge, as if surfeited by a debate already unduly 
dragged out. W. J. Entwistle, on the whole, chose Menéndez 
Pidal as a guide,” and, finding contradictions in the successive 
writings of his model, resigned himself to the idea that “‘the reason 
for this change of vowel is obscure.’”’ J. Oliver Asin barely outlined 
the problem, without dwelling on its implications.“ R. Lapesa 
observed with his usual competence the recession of the -ié forms 
across the centuries,®® but shunned a frontal attack on the enigma, 
content to cite the protracted coexistence of dizia ~ dizie ~ dizié 
~ dizt as an eloquent example of “duplicidades a que daba lugar 
la inseguridad fonética” (p. 116). R. K. Spaulding, in general, 
clung to Menéndez Pidal’s latest trend of thinking (-ia > -ie “by 
the approximation of a to 7”), speculated that the eventually re- 
stored -ta forms had been “the choice of grammarians in their 
closer similarity to Latin,’’ but showed wholly unwarranted skepti- 


* Ed. Libro de Apolonio, loc. cit. The actual situation was more complicated: 
in the case of mintré one may ascribe a sizable share of collateral pressure to the 
-nir- cluster (cf. mintroso: RPh., VI [1952-53], 134-135); Marden’s side-glance 
at repintengia failed to take into account that learned -engia had here overlaid 
vernacular *-ienga (cf. Ptg. -enca) which, prior to its disappearance, may very 
well have contributed to the raising of the preceding vowel; cf. RR, XXXV 
(1944), 307-323; RLiR, XVIII (1954), 162-164; and my forthcoming review in 
Lang. of G. Tilander’s ed. of Vidal Mayor. 

% Note his silence in “Some Considerations on [Romance] Diphthongs and 
Triphthongs,” HMP, II (1925), 29-33, even where the discussion touched on 
OF r. é6e > oé (p. 32), as contrasting with the free flow of earlier pronouncements 
(cf. notes 53 and 54, above), including the following in MLN, XX (1905), 53b: 
“Marden is probably right in retaining -ta of the imperfect ending as a mono- 
syllable, even though it be not in rhyme or at the end of a hemistich; still, it is 
perplexing to find venien as a trisyllable (e.g., 456ab) and venian as a dissyllable 
(e.g., 457a).” 

% The Spanish Language together with Portuguese, Catalan, and Basque (London 
[1936 ]), pp. 205-206. 

Historia de la lengua espaiiola (6th ed.; Madrid, 1941), p. 181. 

% Historia de la lengua espafiola (Madrid, 1942), p. 137 (14th century) ; p. 143 
(the dawn of Humanism): serién, podrié as relics; p. 163 (Santa Teresa: sabién). 
Cf. 2d ed. (1950), pp. 175, 182-183 (added illustrations: serin, deviedes), 208; 
3d ed. (1955), pp. 174-175, 183, 208 (no further alterations or additions). 
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cism in judging his predecessors’ attempts to account for the 
maintenance of -ia in the Ist sing.** 

Ironically, the lone worker who, in the last forty years, pushed 
forward the frontier of knowledge, G. Millardet, concerned himself 
with the dialects of Gascony and Languedoc, thus reverting ap- 
proximately to Zauner’s starting point in the latter’s student days.°*’ 
One of Millardet’s aims was to defeat Suchier’s hypothesis, to which 
Hanssen and Zauner had independently given excessive prominence 
and which Menéndez Pidal had impugned, to the effect that the 
final consonant (-n, -s, *-t) may have favored the shift -ta > -ie. 
If such influence was at all operative, Millardet would call it ac- 
cessory, drawing his conclusion from Lang. courdarié < courdaria 
‘corderie’ (noun) and krézyé < krézta ‘(je) croyais’ (verb) beside 
gleyz-a, -o ‘church’ and taul-a, -o ‘table.’ The basic (“immanent’’) 
tendency in Latin and Romance, to Millardet’s mind, has been 
the destruction of hiatus, a change which, earlier or later, carries 
with it an accent shift; this shift, if instantaneous, may, but need 
not, result in a modification of vowel quality (e.g., -ia > -72), 
foreclosing in this event the participation of the vowels so affected 
in the general sound development (e.g., Occ. -a > -o); if delayed, 
the shift produces the situation observable at PP. 777-778 of 
Gilliéron’s atlas where one finds, side by side, abygz ‘(tu) avais,’ 
krezyg ‘(je) croyais,’ and gleyzo ‘church’ (all three exhibiting 
-a > -o0); also in Gascony, provided one pools and weighs against 
each other Ducamin’s and Grammont’s observations. The per- 
fect counterpart of OSp. -id is the conservative speech pattern of 


%* “The retention of the a in the Ist pers. sing. may be apparent only and 
may result from the relative scarcity of this person and number in estimating 
statistically the most frequent forms” (How Spanish Grew [Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1943], p. 113). 

7 Linguistique et dialectologie romanes. Problémes et méthodes (Montpellier 
and Paris, 1923), pp. 328-331. This passage does not seem to be included in the 
ensuing polemic between Terracher (BSLP, XXIV [1924], 259-350) and Mil- 
lardet (RLaR, LXII [1923-24], 377-422) ; it earned Menéndez Pidal’s praise in 
the 5th ed. of his Manual and was summarized in the revised editions of Bour- 
ciez’s Eléments (§ 289). J. Ducamin’s paper alluded to by Millardet is his 
edition and translation of “Deux textes gascons originaires de Montesquieu- 
Volvestre (1370-1467, 1535),” in the Mélanges Léonce Couture. Etudes d'histoire 
méridionale dédiées 4 la mémoire de... (Toulouse, 1902), a miscellany virtually 
inaccessible in this country and, to exacerbate the researcher’s predicament, one 
quite meagerly digested in MA, XV (1902), 380 and Rom., XXXII (1903), 346. 
But Dr. Raimundo Lida assures me that this time Ducamin’s notes have no 
direct bearing on our problem. 
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the inhabitants of P. 689, who shift the accent yet preserve intact 
the final vowel: ustyd ‘hostie,’ pulyd ‘poulie.’ ** 


III. THe Taree Nuc tear PROBLEMS 


A. Preliminaries 


From these minutes of earlier discussions there emerge, it would 
seem, three separate major problems, of which the first may, in 
turn, be subdivided : 


(1) The conditions under which the erratic -ié series (a) arose, 
initially no doubt as an infrequent variant, and (b) temporarily dis- 
lodged, or almost succeeded in dislodging, the normal -fa series; 

(2) The reasons for the near-consistent preservation of -ia in the Ist 
sing. even at the height of the -ié vogue (thirteenth century) ; 

(3) The reasons for the gradual recession of the -ié forms (at an 
early date, from the literary standard, later, from every social dialect, 
and, with a certain lag, from all but the most conservative regional 
dialects) and for the restoration of -ia in persons other than the Ist sing., 
whether or not these -ia forms had coexisted uninterruptedly. 


Note that one must reckon, a priori, with the agency of mutually 
exclusive as well as of cumulative factors in language history and 


that, where the latter are operative, the establishment of some kind 
of carefully substantiated hierarchy or league may well be the ul- 
timate goal of an inquiry. Another preliminary consideration: all 
specialists are agreed that the cleavage of the imperf. ind. of -er/-tr 
into two sharply delineated series (a configuration, incidentally, 
which leaves ample room for a few transitional forms) is character- 
istic of all three varieties of Old Spanish spoken in the Christian 


%§ Here is the essence of Millardet’s conclusion (p. 332): “C’est toujours la 
méme force qui agit: la tendance a la fermeture et, si possible, 4 la consonification 
des voyelles en hiatus. Les exemples gascons et languedociens. ..montrent que 
le déplacement d’accent consécutif & la consonification des voyelles en hiatus 
originairement toniques est un fait imminent, qui a pu intervenir, et est intervenu 
en fait, 4 des époques trés diverses, indépendamment des consonnes adjacentes, 
indépendamment méme de la nature de la voyelle en hiatus originairement atone.”’ 
Understandably, Millardet is led to conclude that, of the two conceivable se- 
quences of events: (a) -fa > -fe > -ié, (b) -ta > -yd > -yé the second alone is 
borne out by observable facts. What makes his material from Languedoc so 
noteworthy is that the shift -ta > -ié in imperfects (krézyé ‘je croyais’) is here 
accompanied, as is at no time true of Hispanic languages, by the parallel shift in 
substantives (courdarié ‘corderie’), a situation which tends to invalidate some of 
Baist’s arguments (n. 59, above). 
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zone: Leonese, Castilian, and Navarro-Aragonese, to the complete 
exclusion of Galician-Portuguese ;** yet no attempt, to my knowl- 
edge, has been made to draw any forceful conclusion from such a 
disruption, at a certain distance from the Atlantic Coast, of this, 
as regards conjugation, otherwise fairly homogeneous area. The 
last point to remember is the independently demonstrated reciprocal 
influence of past tenses in archaic Romance languages, a morpho- 
logical phenomenon which significantly parallels syntactic affinities, 
rapprochements, and encroachments equally unknown to Classical 
Latin and to more modern varieties of Spanish (or, for that matter, 
to other contemporary Romance vernaculars).’” 


B. The Genesis and Propagation of ‘‘-ié’’ Forms 


As regards the first problem, one may set off two schools of 
thought of unequal strength and dissimilar organization. 


1. The Majority Group 


The members of the first school all believe in the instrumentality 
of some phonological force, be it “sound law” or prosodic condition- 
ing, although they are deeply divided on the selection of the specific 
agent involved. The total of suggested identifications of the de- 


termining factor may be broken down thus, after one discounts 
agnostic statements : 


(a) The doublets -ta and -ie originally represent parallel developments 
in neighboring dialects; they were later seized upon and segregated ac- 
cording to person by the creators of the literary standard so as to insure 
sufficient distinction between the Ist and the 3d sing.: Zauner (1898) 
and Fitz-Gerald (1905) toyed with this idea, without pressing the point. 

(b) A single syllable-final consonant, either extant (-s, -n) or subse- 
quently discarded (*-t), or else a complete syllable (-mos, -des) appended 


* On this point there is complete unanimity of opinion between the authors 
of historical grammars (J. Huber, J. J. Nunes, E. B. Williams). 

1” The classic treatise on this point is E. G. Wahlgren, Etude sur les actions 
analogiques du parfait et du participe passé dans les langues romanes (Diss. Uppsala, 
1914; in more complete form, in UUA, year 1920); see also Menéndez Pidal, 
Manual de gramdtica, § 122.3: dijido, quesido (La Celestina), supido, tuvido, quisto, 
etc. and his still more relevant findings, endorsed by Hanssen, of preterite- 
imperfect hybrids in Aljamiado texts (see notes 27 and 28, above). Closer 
observation of these tangible morphological facts might have given sharper focus 
to such syntactic and stylistic studies as 8. Gilman, ‘““The Imperfect Tense in the 
Poema del Cid,” CL, VIII (1956), 291-306. 
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to -ia (or -tia) had the power to transform -a into -e: Suchier (1894), 
Hanssen (1897, 1910-12), Zauner (1898 and on many later occasions). 
Vehemently opposed by Menéndez Pidal in 1910; recognized as, at the 
utmost, an accessory factor by Millardet in 1923, cf. point (d), below. 

(c) The shift -ia > -ie originated within the group of (proclitically 
used) modal and auxiliary verbs, spreading thence, ahead of the earliest 
records of vernacular speech, to the -er /-ir conjugation as a whole: 
Gassner (1897), Menéndez Pidal (1910). All scholars are agreed that the 
infrequent apocopated by-forms {avi ‘habfa,’ etc.) crystallized in this 
fashion, but some trace -¢ to -fe (Hanssen, see n. 24, but cf. n. 30), while 
others no less emphatically start out from -fa (Menéndez Pidal, 1910; 
see n. 80). 

(d) Avoidance of hiatus, conceived of as an “immanent” driving 
force at least in the Latin and Romance domain (on a par with, say, 
assimilation, dissimilation, or metathesis), was the principal factor, 
entailing, in turn, an accent shift, while the effect of the following con- 
sonant may at best have been a concomitant, cf. point (b), above: 
Millardet, 1923. 

(e) Within the hiatus inherited from Late Latin, an articulatory 
rapprochement between -i (or -u) and -a occurred, yielding the com- 
binations -ie, -we, whichever stress one cares to read into them (in some 
of the words, proclisis may have abetted the process, whereas the presence 
or absence of a following consonant was immaterial): Menéndez Pidal, 
1925, 1941. 


A characteristic feature of this school of thought (and one which 
one has come to realize, should no longer be taken for granted) is 
that, despite some delays and less than perfect communication, 
most of its supporters knew about one another’s share in the dis- 
cussion and that each, in presenting an improved formulation of the 
same basic idea, took pains to quote earlier assenting and dissenting 
opinions. 

2. The Minority Group 


There has been no comparable liaison, however loose, between 
members of the minority group, each of whom apparently was 
unaware of having had any sympathizers, past or present. What 
unites three out of the four pronouncements which may be sub- 
sumed under the label of an alternate approach is the disbelief in 
any phonological transmutation and the concurrent assumption 
of an analogical change (“associative interference’’); the fourth 
operates with analogy as a concomitant to sound shift. Between 
Zauner, on the one hand, who, in 1894, posited the influence of the 
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Old Gascon dedi preterite on the erratic local imperfect, and Ford 
and Lang, on the other, who later, in close succession, pleaded 
independently in favor of OSp. (pret.) temiémos, partiémos, pudiémos, 
also -iéstes, -iés(se), as the points of departure for the -ié imperfect, 
there exist undeniably strong if concealed bonds, affecting meth- 
odology and choice of material." (To these three voices one may 
indirectly add Menéndez Pidal’s, only to the extent to which, in 
1910, he surmised that the metaphonic dichotomy yo serv-ta ~ él 
sirv-ié may have been reinforced by the parallel duality of yo serv-4 
~ él sirv-id.) 


The weaknesses of each of the phonological explanations have 
long ago been exposed, chiefly by proponents of rival hypotheses 
within the same general camp. To Zauner’s almost playful sug- 
gestion that Berceo may have manufactured the hybrid paradigm 
by intertwining two adjacent dialectal strains Hanssen riposted 
that no single individual could be credited with such a deliberate 
feat of engineering. The logical flaws of “Suchier’s sound law” 
implicating the consonant or the syllable following upon -fa or -ta 
(whether one accepts the concomitant stress shift, with Hanssen, 
or denies it, with Zauner) became patent through Menéndez Pidal’s 
criticism of Staaff (1910). Gassner’s selection of modal and 
auxiliary verbs as the pioneers in the propagation of -ié, a hypothesis 
temporarily championed by Menéndez Pidal under the slightly 
disguised label of proclisis, is an astute conjecture not devoid of 
plausibility, but one which, unfortunately, fails to draw the slightest 
support from ancient texts, a shortcoming the more conspicuous 
as no one could have scanned those texts with greater mastery and 


1! The view (still championed by Baist and Zauner) that the dedi preterite 
was represented also south of the Pyrenees can hardly be held after Hanssen’s 
cogent denial (“Sobre un compendio de gramiAtica castellana anteclasica [Zauner’s 
Alispanisches Elementarbuch],” AUCh, CXXTI [1908], 683-685). 

«2 At the very moment when Menéndez Pidal was knocking out OLeon. dia 
(sing.) ~ dies (pl.) as a valid analogue, Hanssen, in his newly published grammar, 
attempted to drag in the case of Diego < Di(d)dcu. This was a rash step, since 
~iacu and -aicu (except where they functioned as an integral part of the stem, as 
in Sp. lego, Ptg. leigo < laicu ‘layman,’ also in the substratum word Sp. vega, 
Ptg. veiga ‘fertile lowland,’ see J. Hubschmid in BF, XIV [1953], 1-26) tended 
to be attracted into the orbit of the powerful suffix -iego, see my monograph in 
UCPL, IV: 3 (1951). The patronymic Diaz < Diddci (beside Diez, influenced 
by Diego) shows the untrammelled development of the word, invalidating the 
example for the use to which Hanssen tailored it. 
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leisure than Menéndez Pidal, while acting as the spokesman for 
this view. The same scholar’s later advocacy of hiatus as the 
conditioning factor runs afoul of a still greater difficulty : the fairly 
numerous Old Castilian substantives and adjectives in -fa (e.g., 
abadia, friuria; [fem.] tardia, vazia) exhibit not the faintest trace 
of a tendential change of -fa into -fe, still less into -7é, either in the 
singular or in the plural. As for Millardet’s “immanent” antihiatic 
trend, reputed to be invariably conducive to an accent shift, it 
may account for a climate generally favorable to the transforma- 
tion of -fa into -7é (if at all, via -id) and for a few thinly scattered, 
geographically distant parallels (e.g., in some varieties of Old 
Italian, also of Old Gascon), but it fails to provide a specific clue 
to the clear-cut prevalence of -ié in three Old Spanish dialects as 
against its total absence from Old Galician-Portuguese despite the 
near-equality of all preliminary conditions; nor does it square too 
well with the extreme rarity of -id in Old Spanish poetry. 

This sharp territorial cleavage should, indeed, be made the 
cornerstone of the entire inquiry. No genetic explanation may be 
accepted which falls short of accounting at once for the fleeting 
prevalence, within the familiar paradigmatic limits, of -ié in Old 
Spanish (however dialectally nuanced) and for its rigorous exclusion 
from Old Galician-Portuguese, in favor of traditional -ia. 

At this impasse it seems fitting to reconsider the merits of the 
neglected Ford-Lang hypothesis, in a perspective broad enough to 
include all northern peninsular dialects from the Ebro Valley to the 
Atlantic. Recall that these two champions of the “analogical” 
explanation linked characteristic imperfect forms like vend-iés, -<é, 
-témos, -iédes to similarly structured preterite forms: vendiémos 
(beside vendimos), vendiéstes (beside vendistes), vendieron. They 
failed, however, to place adequate stress on two circumstances of 
pivotal importance. 

First, the preterite forms vend-iemos, -iestes (very rarely -ieste!™) 
did not represent part of the originally inherited or, at least, long- 


8 Menéndez Pidal, ed. Cantar de Mio Cid, p. 276, denies the existence of 
~este, drawing from its absence certain conclusions as to the organic nature of the 
te diphthong in weak preterites. But the fact that monophthongal -iste was 
strongly entrenched need not prove more than that the Ist sing. -4 exerted a 
powerful influence on it, cf. O.Sp. loéste ‘loaste,’ modelled after loé. According to 
Hanssen, [Old] Castile showed a tightened paradigm: -1, -iste, -ié, -iemos, -iestes, 
~-teron, whereas the Kingdom of Toledo proved more tolerant of linguistic varia- 
tion: -4, -iste (beside -ieste), -i6, -temos (beside -imos), -iestes (beside -istes), -ieron. 
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accepted paradigm of vender, but had, no doubt recently, spread 
from the “strong”’ preterites, especially from the schema of dar, a 
verb notoriously influential, at different stages, in Romance inflec- 
tion (d-ieste, -iemos, -iestes, -ieron, the last ending significantly 
coincident with that of the “weak” -er and -ir verbs). The late 
date of the propagation of -iestes, etc. may be safely inferred from 
the fact that, around the year 1200, these highly mobile suffixes 
had only partially succeeded in overlaying another, presumably 
earlier set of endings (-iste, -imos, -istes), extracted from the -ir 
verbs and bolstered up effectively by the 1st sing. -4. 

Second, this irruption of the strong preterite into the domain of 
the weak preterite, while producing reverberations all over the 
center of the Peninsula, failed to extend to the Atlantic coastline, 
in whose dialects another well-integrated analogical schema had 
successfully struck roots." This resistant local schema, imposed 
by the solid block of infinitive (-er), gerund (-endo), imper. plur. 
(-ede), and pres. ind. plur. (-emos, -edes), was dominated by the 
vowel typical of the conjugation class: vend-este, -eu, -emos, -estes, 
-eram, parallelling neatly the schemas of the -ar and -ir verbs 
(lav-aste, -ou < *-au, -amos ...; cumpr-iste, -iu, -imos.. .), 
but clashing sharply, as it still does, with corresponding forms 
of dar and other “strong” verbs which displayed stressed [e], not 
[e ]: d-este, -emos, -estes; soub-este, -emos, -estes.’* 

To grasp the connection between these isolated clusters of facts 
one must try to visualize the presumable sequence of events in terms 
of dynamic linguistics, as refined by two tireless generations of 
dialect geographers. As the curtain goes up on the vicissitudes of 
peninsular speech development, the observer recognizes a set of 
preterite endings, virtually newcomers to the center of the stage: 


Hanssen insists that -iemos, -iestes branched off from the strong preterites; that 
-ieste faintly echoed -iestes, much as -imos, -istes reverberated -i, -isfe; and that 
the lack of metaphony testifies to the late date of the transfer. See AUCh, 
CXXII (1908), 683-685. 

1% T am using “well-integrated” in the specific sense with which the younger 
diachronic phonologists have endowed this qualifier, substituting it for Tru- 
betzkoy’s less rationally defined “harmonious”; see A. Martinet, Economie des 
changements phonétiques ; traité de phonologie diachronique (Berne [1955]) and my 
review of this book in RPh., X (1956-57), 350-362. 

1% Mod. Ptg. deu ‘he gave’ does not fit into this mould; under the pressure 
of word-final [w] and on the analogy of the “weak” preterites stressed [e] has 
here given way to [e]. 
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~teste(s), -iemos, dashing forward and becoming locked in a struggle 
with another, older set, forced to retreat at the first phase of the 
conflict : -iste(s), -tmos. In the process, one of the steadily advanc- 
ing forms, vendiémos, moves precariously close to imperf. vendiamos, 
which, if one is to lend credence to Millardet, most speakers, under 
any circumstances, were bound to pronounce vendidmos, at least 
in allegro speech. Given the demonstrable proximity of imperfect 
and preterite in the earliest Spanish usage,'°* vendiémos and vendid- 
mos may have occurred interchangeably in numerous contexts; 
surely, before long a contact was established.” Given the wide 
margin of -ié over -id, the -ié pattern, riding on the crest of a vogue, 
poured freely through this opening into the damaged imperfect, 
conquering, one should think, as the next and nearest stronghold 
the 2d plural, traditionally allied to the Ist, and only then starting 
to undermine the positions of the 3d plural and singular, in this 
order. 

Some details of this process, as here envisaged, are still faintly 
discernible. In the Poema de Mio Cid, Menéndez Pidal found one 
example of -iémos (none of -iamos) and four of -iédes (none of 
-iades), a configuration which seems to bespeak complete homo- 
geneity of usage in the Ist and 2d plural; in contrast, he faced a 
strong, irreducible minority of forms in -fa(n), presumably as a 
result of the later infiltration of -ié into the ranks of the 3d person 
(see Cantar, pp. 261, 273). Long before, Hanssen had similarly 
encountered in Old Leonese texts a marked preponderance of -te- 
only in conjunction with -mos and -des (see n. 23, above), a dis- 
tribution not entirely in accord with his own theory, but one upim- 


6 M. Sandmann, “Narrative Tenses of the Past in the Cantar de Mio Cid,” 
Studies in Romance Philology and French Literature Presented to John Orr (Man- 
chester, 1953), pp. 258-281, made it plain that the seemingly free alternation of 
imperfect and preterite in the epic was restricted to characteristic narrative 
sections, especially reports on journeys and battle-scenes. From this situation 
it seems pointless to draw conclusions as hazardous as Gilman’s (see n. 100, 
above). Why not argue instead that subsequent revisers allowed these stereo- 
typed scenes to remain couched in a particularly archaic style; in other words, 
that the free use of the imperfect is a downright archaism put to artistic use, 
on a par with, say, paragogical -e as lately explained in eloquent terms by Menén- 
dez Pidal (ed. Cantar de Mio Cid, 2d ed., pp. 1177-1183)? 

7 Note that Meyer-Liibke, in 1917, similarly reconstructed the initial 
contact between two proto-Gascon tenses on the level of the ist plur. (see n. 44, 
above). 
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peachably matching Ford’s and Lang’s as here espoused and re- 
formulated. 


Easily the farthest-reaching advantage of the “analogical” 
hypothesis is the implicit deémphasis on the meagerly represented 
by-forms in -fe and -id which in most earlier explanations (including 
Gassner’s and Millardet’s) figured as unduly prominent transitional 
stages. Viewed from the new vantage point, they may safely be 
demoted to the lower rank of marginal compromise forms (e.g., 
-te < -ta [inherited] X -ié [extracted from -iémos, -iédes], as fore- 
seen by Ford), a rank more nearly in accord with their severely 
limited frequency. The acceptance of this situation, which pre- 
supposes late, but sudden and vigorous expansion of -7é (for the 
first time visualized by Menéndez Pidal in 1908), would at once 
remove the cause of such numerous scruples as hampered, half a 
century ago, students of Old Spanish versification. 

Outside Castile proper, additional strength may have accrued to 
-iémos, -iédes, at the expense of -idémos ( < -tamos), -iddes (< -tades), 
through the simultaneous absorption of the weakly represented 
diphthong -id- < Lat. -é- by its congener -ié- < -& (for scattered 
examples of OLeon. OArag. -ia- see Menéndez Pidal, Origenes, §26.1, 
3). Local convergence of powerful phonological and morphological 
pressures is similarly instanced by Diego < Diddcu, if one argues 
that, after the transformation of Di-a-go into Dia-go, the non- 
Castilian shift -id- > -ié- here received sporadic support from the 
widespread encroachment of the polygenetic suffix -(i)ego (see n. 
102, above). 


C. Preservation of ‘‘-ta’’ in the First Person Singular 


Not considering Pietsch’s ill-fated reference to cesura and 
Spaulding’s evasive arguments, one can present the following slate 
of opinions revolving around the unexpected preservation of -fa 
in the Ist sing. despite the heavy weight of five -ié forms to which 
it remained indissolubly linked throughout: 


(a) Given the early loss of word-final -m in colloquial Latin, the 
ending of this person lacked a consonant that could have induced the 
shift to -ié (Suchier, Hanssen, Zauner, Staaff, etc.) ; 

(b) Infrequency, plus resistance to the threat of homonymy, acted 
jointly as obstacles to the shift -fa > -ié (Gassner, 1897) ; 
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(c) Emphasis inherent in this person, reinforced by an ethnic idio- 
syncrasy, was chiefly responsible for the maintenance of -ia (Baist, ca. 
1903) ; 

(d) Three factors were involved: (a) inherent emphasis (with no 
ethnic motivation); (b) avoidance of homonymy; (c) analogy of the 
preterite: yo servi ~ él sirvié (Menéndez Pidal, 1910). 


Of the various reasons adduced, homonymy, invoked twice, 
seems far and away the most persuasive, not only on account of 
our lately sharpened awareness of its agency in the lexical domain.’ 
There is no dearth of parallels in the treasury of Romance mor- 
phology, including the inflection of the imperfect: Upp.-Arag. 
cantabai, with its analogical -i accretion (see n. 29, above), and It. 
(io) cantavo, with its -o acting as a substitute for older -a, are perfect 
counterparts. Moreover, there is evidence that the speakers of 
medieval Spanish were prone to show distinctly greater initiative 
in this respect than their more easy-going Portuguese neighbors. 
Note, for instance, the hypercharacterization of the 3d sing. of 
strong preterites, meaningless unless it serves the purpose of sharply 
distinguishing these forms from the corresponding forms of the 
ist sing.: cop-e ~ cop-o0, sop-e ~ sop-o, tov-e ~ tov-0, vin-e ~ vin-o. 
Portuguese uses this anti-homonymic device very sparingly (vim 
< uéni vs. veio < uénit), either achieving discrimination at the 
level of the stressed vowel, through economical use of metaphony 
(fiz ‘hice’ vs. fez ‘hizo,’ pude ‘pude’ vs. péde ‘pudo,’ tive ‘tuve’ vs. 
teve ‘tuvo’) or dispensing altogether with any paradigmatic differen- 
tiation, that is, relying on the context (coube ‘cupe, cupo,’ soube 
‘supe, supo,’ trouxe ‘traje, trajo,’ etc.). 


D. The Ultimate Recession of the ‘‘-1é” Forms 


It is uncertain whether, aside from the Ist sing., the -fa forms 
were transmitted uninterruptedly as part of the linguistic heritage 
of a prominent or submerged population group or whether the stray 
examples of OSp. -fa(n) singled out as ineradicable by textual 
critics, especially of the “quaderna via” poems, illustrate so many 
instances of ever new, ephemeral contamination (Schuchardt’s 
“Formenmischung”’). Whichever alternative comes closer to the 


#8 For an extension to Ibero-Romance of this approach, perfected by J. Gil- 
liéron and his disciples, see my two articles “Studies in Hispano-Latin Homo- 
nymics,” Lang., XXVIII (1952), 299-338, and “A Cluster of Four Homophones 
in Ibero-Romance,” HR, XXI (1953), 20-36, 120-134. 
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partially hidden historical truth, the fact remains that there oc- 
curred, after 1300, a sharp reversal of the preceding trend, leading, 
under conditions not yet investigated, to the wholesale with- 
drawal of -ié in favor of -fa. This eventual restoration of -fa as 
the pervasive marker of the tense has been differently interpreted : 


(a) As the belated generalization of the Ist sing. ending, either with 
the concurrent aid of neighboring dialects (Hanssen, 1898) or without 
such outside support (Staaff, 1907); 

(b) As an imitation of the parallel -ava paradigm,’ on the con- 
comitant assumptions that -ie was pronounced either -ta (Zauner, 1899) 
or -3é (Hanssen, 1910); 

(c) As a token of the adoption, by the inhabitants of Old Castile, of 
a “southwestern” (Toledan?) speech fashion (Baist, ca. 1905); 


(d) As a manifestation of “cultismo” (for the last time Spaulding, 
1943). 


The nucleus of the difficulty lies in this: The concluding process, 
indubitably analogical, was aimed at a levelling of the bizarrely 
shaped paradigm. Barring the quite unlikely interference of 
adjoining dialects (a deflection from the native evolutionary norm 
unparalleled in the history of Castilian conjugation), it is hardly 
conceivable that the pressure of -ava, if powerful enough to have 
enforced a reversal of the trend after 1300, should, in the first place, 
have permitted a disruption, at the preliterary stage, of the, one 
assumes, normally architectured *-fa paradigm; remember that 
the ratio of -ar to -er, -ir verbs remained, by and large, unchanged 
during the critical period. By the same token, it is hard to under- 
stand how -fa (lst sing.), if credited with sufficient influence to 
have turned the tide after 1300, should not have mustered adequate 
strength to prevent, from the start, the impending change -ia > -7é 
in the remaining persons of the tense, since again the ratio of in- 
cidence between the persons of the verb, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, was virtually a constant throughout. 

Here again, a dynamic grasp of linguistic processes may provide 
the sorely needed corrective. The picture of the earliest Old 
Spanish imperfect that unfolds itself before the onlooker does not, 


In the absence of accurate statistical computations it seems safe to argue 
that, in terms of range, the -ar verbs were distinctly more numerous in Old Spanish 
than the -er and -ir verbs jointly, but that, in terms of frequency, the correspond- 
ing edge of -ava over -ia / -ié was considerably narrowed down by the exceptionally 
high currency of some of the -er / -ir verbs, such as aver and tener. 
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as the pioneers may have taken for granted, reflect a moment of 
relative balance and repose, but, on the contrary, one of sharp 
repercussions of a quite recent upheaval. The irruption of -ié 
into the imperfect, essentially not through gradual assimilation of 
two vowels in hiatus, nor through the slow, grinding effect of a sound 
development such as Suchier’s “law” involving the effect of a fol- 
lowing consonant on -fa, but through the instantaneous equation 
of the new, briskly advancing pret. vendiémos with the traditional 
imperf. vendtamos, coll. -idmos,"° must have had something of the 
jolting effect of a sudden break in a dike. The initial impact of the 
new diphthong (which, as if to increase that impact, happened to 
be riding the crest of its vogue in the sound system) was so powerful 
as to have, for a while, outweighed all combinations of counterforces, 
except that resistance to paradigmatic homonymy, demonstrably 
stronger in Castilian than, for instance, in Portuguese, enabled 
speakers to uphold Ist sing. -fa against all odds. After the initial 
momentum of the break-through had been spent, the opposing 
forces began reasserting themselves, until they drove -ié into a 
steadily diminishing residue of social and regional dialects. The 
term ‘opposing forces” does not necessarily encompass the -ava 
paradigm alone: it may comprise the aggregate of the conjugational 


system, to which the sequence -fa, -iés, -ié . . . -ién was utterly 
foreign, as regards both the phonological position of -¢é- within the 
configuration of the given forms and the morphological exploitation 


of the triple contrast (vocalic, syllabic, accentual) between -ta and 
-té. 


IV. A FacruaL AND METHODOLOGICAL BALANCE SHEET 


A quarter of a century ago, Karl Jaberg deplored (and tried to 
deprecate) the temporary decay of studies in historical morphology, 
urging upon his audience the need for their speedy revival.“ One 


0 In this connection, note the modern pronunciation of Egipciaca and 
similarly structured words (colloquially, the stress hits the a rather than the 7) 

1 Cf, K. Jaberg, Aspects géographiques du langage (Paris, 1936), p. 107: “La 
morphologie, au moins dans la linguistique romane, n’est pas A |’ordre du jour; 
c’est peut-étre une raison pour l’y inscrire et pour rappeler qu’un systéme mor- 
phologique forme l’armature méme d’une langue.” As a seasoned dialect geog- 
rapher, the author eloquently pleaded the cause of intensified research in “ex- 
ternal interdependence.”” However timely his plea, it should be remembered that 
in Ibero-Romance not even a small fraction of the resources of “internal inter- 
dependence” has so far been exhausted. In the last analysis, the two approaches 
are equally legitimate and mutually complementary. 
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of the strongest recommendations embodied in his plea was to give 
unstinted attention to his favorite facets of morphological problems: 
those pertaining to geographic distribution and diffusion. His 
opportune and aptly phrased advice still deserves to be pondered ; 
meanwhile it seems legitimate to essay, conceivably with equal 
chances of success, other cures and rejuvenating devices. One 
of these techniques inviting free experimentation is the broadening 
of analysis so as to help us bring it to bear on the whole paradigm 
rather than on a succession of separatecompartments. Ifstructural- 
ists are justified in contending that no relevant sound change, of 
however limited scope, can fail to upset in its entirety a given pho- 
nemic system, it is, to say the least, not unlikely that a violent 
change undergone by one tense may materially affect another tense 
of cognate function and allied form. Several decades ago, a long- 
overlooked small minority of scholars attempted to establish a more 
than tenuous connection between pret. -iémos and imperf. -tamos, 
-idmos > -iémos. Our only substantial improvement upon the 
tentative statements of those trail blazers has been the new in- 
sistence on the expansive character of -iémos, already at the preterite 
stage. 

The re-formulation of the Ford-Lang hypothesis in terms of 
dynamic linguistics (that is, in this context, a linguistics which 
distinguishes between periods of stress and strain and others, of 
relative lull) allows the explorer to answer, with a maximum of 
consistency, many problems so far raised by some of our discipline’s 
most inquisitive minds. It derives its strength from the fact that 
numerous otherwise irreconcilable stray observations fall into a 
single pattern, multi-level, but not unduly intricate. Our explana- 
tion vindicates Hanssen’s basic schema of 1894 and the frills added 
to it over the years, but not his interpretation inspired by Suchier’s 
chance remark. The near-absolute prevalence of -ié in the Ist 
and 2d plur., its predominance in the 2d sing., frequency in the 3d 
sing. and plur., and extreme rarity in the Ist sing. all become 
understandable, as do subsequent fluctuations of usage, marginal 
by-forms (-id, -fe), radicals affected by metaphony (sirvié and, 
analogically, sirvia), miscellaneous imperfect-preterite hybrids, and 
even syntactic peculiarities of the archaic epic style. The inter- 
relation of the distinguishing traits of Old Spanish, as projected 
against thoroughly divergent Old Portuguese, may henceforth be 
regarded as, by and large, established. 
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The explanation here adopted would tend to divorce the in- 
stances of genuine proclisis (duas > dues, mias > mies, etc.) from 
the change undergone by the imperfect (-famos > -idmos > -iémos). 
This abandonment of a long-sought common denominator, at first 
glance, may seem infelicitous. Yet some tenuous threads linking 
the two phenomena remain unbroken: for instance, the share of 
the general phonological trend -id- > -ié- and -ud- > -ué- in the 
two processes may have been approximately equal (at least, outside 
Castile). This common proclivity, however, was activated in the 
one instance by inherent lack of stress, through fixed position within 
a group of “immediate constituents,” and in the other, if our 
inferences so far have been correct, by contact, not to say collision, 
with a set of exceptionally aggressive strong preterite endings. 

Yet, as often, what seems the definitive solution of one hybrid 
problem immediately poses another set of, possibly, even more 
disquieting questions. Some of these, the least baffling, appear to 
require only meticulous checking of details. One can hardly 
pronounce with authority on the uninterrupted persistence co‘ -fas, 
-tamos, etc. at the height of the -7é fashion without painstaking 
perusal of a representative sampling of thirteenth-century manu- 
scripts. The reconstruction of the route by which the defeated 
-~ié paradigm withdrew into its present citadel presupposes a fine- 
meshed network of dialect records, old and new. Other, more 
ambitious, questions demand a radical reorientation of our research 
efforts. Thus, the study of analogy, to be scientifically valid, is in 
need of a statistical foundation as one of its prerequisites: for 
instance, if one encounters striking resistance to homonymy of the 
ist and 3d sing. imperf., could it be that speakers used these persons 

u2 Referring to his monograph, Uber die assoziativen Erscheinungen in der 
Verbalflexion einer stidostfranzdsischen Dialekigruppe (Aarau, 1906), Jaberg 
mused in 1936: “Toute innovation morphologique—par ex. le toscan cantiamo 
& la place de cantamo—résulte d’un jeu d’associations qui sont déterminées par le 
systéme grammatical de la langue ou du parler en question, par la fréquence des 
différents morphémes, par leur parenté fonctionnelle, par leur forme phonétique, 
par leur expressivité et par d’autres facteurs encore. Tout cela nous aide a 
comprendre la naissance d’une innovation, mais ne suffit pas pour nous en ex- 
pliquer le succés” (p. 79). By “fréquence” the author apparently meant ‘range’ 
rather than actual ‘frequency’ (see also p. 80: “la densité variable—j’entends par 


densité la fréquence variable’’); obviously, both range and frequency are worth 
taking into account. 
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with particular frequency on the level of past tenses? In this and 
similar inquiries, we should deem ourselves fortunate if we can lay 
hands, among the highly conventional literary and notarial genres, 
on such medieval texts as provide be it only a refracted, dimly 
perceptible image of remote linguistic realities. 


Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 
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